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THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST AS AN HISTORICAL 
ENTITY 


The spirited oratio pro domo of Professor Brundage’ contains 
much that his colleagues will endorse. It is true that it is a 
little odd to read that ‘the Ancient Near East is at present 
really ripe for the historian’s consideration ’ ; for the Cambridge 
Ancient History devotes three volumes to it; Eduard Meyer 
treated it very fully in his Geschichte des Altertums ; H.R. Hall's 
large single volume went through eight editions; the Home 
University Library contains two volumes concerned with it, 
one by Hogarth, and the other, The Dawn of History, a brilliant 
synthesis in the grand manner by Sir John L. Myres; and 
Breasted made the subject available for secondary schools in 
his Ancient Times. One can hardly maintain that the historians 
have neglected the field or treated it in a cavalier fashion. 

However, Professor Brundage’s main contention is that the 
field should now be recognized as a distinct historical discipline. 
This raises the problem of whether the ‘historian’s skill’ as 
distinct from that of the philologist or the archeologist finds 
sufficient scope in the Ancient Near East. I intend to show why 
this seems not to be the case to me. 

There is no doubt that the Ancient Near East is an historical 
entity. It occupies a distinct position between the universal 
barbarism of prehistory and classical antiquity. Moreover the 
histories of its people show a single rhythm ; connected events 
caused catastrophes or periods of decline throughout the region. 
From the middle of the second millennium B.c. onwards, these 
histories were actually interlocked. But it does not follow that 
Ancient Near Eastern history is coherent ‘ in the same sense as 
that in which we accept European history ’. For the coherence 
of the Ancient Near East is one of fortune rather than of origin, 
imposed rather than involved from within, and in that respect 
very different from European history. There was nothing in the 
Ancient Near East corresponding with the common heritage of 


1 History, No. 128, pp. 204-12. 
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Europe. There was no equivalent of the community of Christen- 
dom ; of the social order of feudalism ; of such basic conceptions 
as the Holy Roman Empire. There was no universal vehicle of 
intercourse like Latin, nor any other common classical tradition 
comparable to that which lives in the art and literature, in the 
learning and superstition of all of Europe. 

In structure, too, the Ancient Near East differs greatly from 
Europe. Throughout its long history, from its emergence to- 
wards the end of the fourth millennium B.c., until its absorption 
in the Hellenistic world, the Ancient Near East contained two 
dominant cultural centres, Egypt and Mesopotamia, which 
were independent of one another and totally different in spirit. 
These two centres at all times influenced the remainder of the 
region decisively, and the civilizations of Syria, Asia Minor and 
Persia may be considered as peripheral to those of the two 
great river valleys. It is true that the peripheral regions differed 
much among themselves; if, on the one hand, Palestine 
possessed a material culture which was almost wholly deriva- 
tive, the Hittites and Achemenian Persians, on the other, 
freely selected congenial foreign features in the formation of 
art-forms expressive of the native genius, and to that extent 
original. But even here the primacy of Mesopotamia and Egypt 
is unmistakable. Putting it pointedly we may say that the 
Ancient Near East also differed from Europe in possessing a 
double, not a single, classical tradition. However, the point 
must not be pressed ; for the two traditions did not constitute 
a common past, but were part of.the living civilizations of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia and as such influenced the peripheral 
regions. 

The Ancient Near East can be differently defined in time, but 
it seems to me that it is best delimited by the last centuries of 
the fourth millennium B.c. on the one hand, and the death of 
Alexander the Great on the other. It emerges a little before 
3,000 B.c. from the vast expanse of stagnant peasant cultures 
which occupied Western Asia, North Africa and East and Central 
Europe. About this time the Sumerian and Egyptian civiliza- 
tions rapidly crystallized, each with its own distinctive qualities 
and with the essential differences present in nuce. The pheno- 
menon is largely inexplicable, as are most phenomena of 
individuation. Writing was invented, monumental architecture 
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and sculpture were introduced, large political units were 
organized for the first time—and all this in two different modes. 
It was an astonishing achievement, this change to a civilized 
way of life, and for once we are certain that it was a spontaneous 
change. No foreign example can be suspected of supplying the 
stimulus since the universal level of prehistoric culture had not 
been surpassed anywhere else at all. Within our area Sumer 
stimulated Egypt in some respects. The peripheral regions 
developed much more slowly, although they were affected 
almost from the first by the birth of civilization in the 
great river valleys. 

The end of the Ancient Near East is not quite so unequivocal. 
Professor Brundage chooses A.D. 636 when Sassanian power 
collapsed. But while I admit that every demarcation of this 
kind is to some extent arbitrary, I find his date quite unaccept- 
able. For the Ancient Near East loses its distinctive character— 
its peculiar structure with two centres and its continuity—at a 
much earlier stage, which can be conveniently marked by the 
death of Alexander the Great in 323 B.c. One could make a 
case for a date about 500 B.c. when the creative centre of the 
civilized world shifted from the Near East to Greece. But one 
surely has to acknowledge in any case that the Hellenization of 
Egypt and Western Asia destroyed the distinctive character of 
their civilizations. However numerous may have been the 
oriental elements in Hellenism, it was essentially something 
new. It was cosmopolitan where Egypt and Mesopotamia had 
been exclusive and self-contained ; and its dominant ideas were 
largely of Greek origin. Moreover we cannot separate the 
Levantine and Middle Eastern sections of Hellenism from its 
European provinces. 

It is, of course, true that there was continuity between 
Hellenism and its predecessors. For instance, cosmopolitanism 
was not only furthered by the founding of polets, but the ground 
had been prepared for it by the deportations of subject peoples 
which the Assyrian kings had practised on a large scale. The 
Assyrians did not try to impose their own culture on the 
uprooted populations. But the Achemenian empire which 
succeeded theirs did resemble those of Charlemagne and 
Charles V in being a huge political structure within which 
cultural assimilation proceeded apace, with the Aramzan 
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language playing to some extent the role of Latin. Yet it was 
only in Hellenistic times that the cosmopolitan outstripped the 
national, local elements in importance. A clear distinction 
between Hellenism and the Ancient Near East is essential for 
a proper understanding of either. 

We may illustrate the contrast between the Hellenistic world 
and the Ancient Near East in another field, that of religion. 
Mystery religions, centred on individual piety and promising 
individual salvation to their initiates, were characteristic of 
Hellenism. They were entirely unknown in the Ancient Near 
East where religion was the concern of the state and the 
salvation of the community was the issue. The common mis- 
conception that the cult of Osiris was a mystery religion in the 
Greek sense derives from Plutarch and is influenced by the 
Hellenistic Isis cult. When Professor Brundage includes in the 
Ancient Near East 

‘the epochal transition from the first great nature religions with 

their emphasis on a consubstantial universe, to the revealed re- 

ligions which turned upon monotheism or pseudo-monotheism 

that was both ethical and transcendental ’, 
his list of the latter (in which Mithraism should have been 
included) refers, with one exception, to Hellenistic or 
later religions. The one exception is the religion of the 
Hebrews. But this cannot be seen as a product of ‘ transition ’ 
nor did it arise ‘as environment and economy broadened’, 
On the contrary, it arose in a backwater and remained an 
utterly alien, unassimilated creed, a denial of the greatest good 
which the Ancient Near Eastern religions offered, to wit, the 
harmony between man and divine nature. It arose among 
people who arrived late upon the Near Eastern scene; who 
rejected stubbornly the wisdom of their civilized neighbours ; 
who proscribed images in a world where religious fervour had 
since time immemorial found expression, not only in poetry 
and ritual, but also in the plastic arts ; who devaluated nature 
seen around them as the manifestation of immanent godhead ; 
who exalted, irrespective of the cost, the absolute nature of 
their one transcendent god.* The Hebrews were in the Ancient 

* This contrast between the Hebrew and the other Near Eastern religions 


has been discussed in the final chapter of H. and H. A. Frankfort, J. A. Wilson, 
T. Jacobsen, Before Philosophy (Pelican Books, A198), 
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Near East but not of it. And it is not due to the ‘ biblical bias ’ 
which Professor Brundage rightly scorns that the exceptional 
nature of the religion of the Old Testament is being more and 
more widely acknowledged. It seems, on the contrary, that 
the attempt to ‘ explain’ its exceptional nature away is due 
to a prejudice, namely an evolutionistic bias which predisposes 
one to think in terms of smooth and gradual transitions even 
where history presents crisis, cataclysm, or merely the 
unprecedented. 

It may be that the same predisposition induces Professor 
Brundage to speak of the ‘classical bias’ which, he alleges, 
minimizes the significance of the Ancient Near East for the 
Greeks. He is right, of course, in insisting that the Ancient 
Near East must be studied on its own merits and not as a 
prelude to classical antiquity. But there is a danger of over- 
rating the dependence of the Greeks ‘ on the toilsome efforts of 
an honourable past’. It is remarkably hard to assess that 
dependence. In sculpture the Greek debt to Egypt is obvious, 
though limited in scope. Astronomy, astrology, the division 
of the circle into 360 degrees and of the day and night into hours 
reached Greece from Mesopotamia. The alphabet was adapted 
from Phoenician writing, and a few more items could be listed 
in this manner. But in the realm of thought the cleavage is 
almost complete. It may be that the Pythagoreans have derived 
the doctrine of metempsychosis from India through Persia;* 
Plato was acquainted with Zoroastrianism,‘ but his journey to 
Egypt and the Levant left no recognizable traces in his writings. 
And where we should expect to find the clearest traces of Ancient 
Near Eastern thought, among the Pre-Socratics, there are 
almost none. In fact their mode of thinking is poles apart from 
anything that went before. Not only that those early philoso- 
phers, as Cornford puts it, ‘ ignored with astonishing boldness 
the prescriptive sanctities ’.6 When Professor Brundage speaks 
of the Greeks ‘ removing the postulate of the inherence of God 
in nature’ he begs the question of the originality of their 
thought. With equal boldness they postulated (even if at first 


_ + W. Nestle, ‘ Der Orient und die Griechische Philosophie bis auf Aristoteles ’, 
in his collected essays Griechische Weltanschauung in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die 
Gegenwart (Stuttgart, 1946), pp. 76 ff. 
* J. Bidez, Eos ou Platon et |’Orient (Brussels, 1945) ; Nestle, op. cit. ; W. J. W. 
Koster, Le Mythe de Platon, de Zavathousira et des Chaldéens, Leiden, 1951. 
* See Before Philosophy, chap. viii. * Cambridge Ancient History, iv, 532. 
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implicitly) the autonomy of thought, and proceeded on the 
unprecedented and unproven assumption that the universe is 
an intelligible whole. 

It is important to see the relation of the Hebrews and Greeks 
with the Ancient Near East in the proper light, not only for the 
sake of historical exactitude but also because it is precisely 
Greek thought and biblical religion which have created the 
gulf separating ourselves from the Ancient Near East. The 
consequences of this estrangement cause difficulties far exceed- 
ing those which Professor Brundage enumerates. To overcome 
our own habits of thought, to familiarize ourselves with an 
alien mode of experience, is in itself a formidable enterprise, 
and if we wish to study the Ancient Near East as a whole that 
task is multiplied. For it is more than one alien mentality 
which we perceive there, and that through media which are 
far from transparent. The ancient oriental languages are 
redundant with grammatical and semantic obscurities, and the 
thoughts which they express are rooted in divergent traditions. 
In Egypt we meet basic conceptions and usages which are 
African. In Mesopotamia the Sumerians, who created its 
civilization, cannot be connected with any known linguistic 
group or culture. About the end of the third millennium B.c. 
they were absorbed by the Semitic-speaking element of the 
population, which had been in the country for a considerable 
time. Their gaining predominance did not destroy the cultural 
continuity. Yet it has been shown that two very different 
mentalities forged the Sumerian and Akkadian languages.’ 
On the other hand, the recently discovered myths and poems 
from Ras Shamra on the Syrian coast are written in a language 
related to that of the Old Testament, but they are conceived 
in a totally different spirit. The Hittites and the Persians stand 
apart, dimly revealed by a scantier body of texts. Faced by 
such a diversity one realizes how powerfully the historian of 
Europe is sustained by the circumstance that all his sources 
are written in Indo-European languages and by the existence 
of a common European tradition. 

The dominating role of Egypt and Mesopotamia makes the 
differences existing between them of particular ere 


7 B. Landsberger, ‘ Die Eigenbegrifflichkeit der Babylonischen Welt ’, 
Islamica, ii, 355-72. 
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They cannot be brought within a formula. They affect every 
aspect of culture, the structure of society and the state, the 
very view taken of the world and of man’s place in it. The 
contrast can only be circumscribed by detailed comparative 
studies.* It appears from the first, at the very moment that 
the two civilizations took shape, and in view of this twofold 
individuation I can hardly share Professor Brundage’s convic- 
tion that ‘ if there are constants in human history they may be 
expected to appear here, simple in form.’ The contrast does 
not diminish in the course of time ; in fact, a striking character- 
istic of Egypt and Mesopotamia is the toughness of their cultural 
fabric, which throughout resisted disruption by internal up- 
heavals, invasions, immigration or foreign rule. At this distance 
of time it is almost impossible to discern the consequences of 
these disturbances, while the continuity, the persistent identity 
of each civilization, stands out. This tenacious individuality, 
this self-containedness, made Egypt and Mesopotamia almost 
impermeable to foreign influence. We know, for instance, from 
the archives found at Tell el Amarna (c. 1360 B.c.) that Pharaoh 
used Akkadian, written in cuneiform on clay tablets—the 
Mesopotamian script and language—in his correspondence 
with vassals and other princes in Syria and Palestine. But 
neither the language nor the literature nor the religion of Egypt 
shows a trace of Mesopotamian influence; the differences 
between the two civilizations went so deep that a real exchange 
of ideas was nearly impossible, with the one exception of the 
formative phase of the two civilizations when Sumer supplied 
certain stimuli and patterns to Egypt.® In the peripheral 
regions traits borrowed from either of the two occur side by 
side, but there are no features diffused through the whole of the 
Near East in the manner of epic poetry, Gothic architecture, 
or the custom of wearing powdered wigs in Europe. There was 
only diffusion of technical inventions like the use of bronze, or 
of the war-chariot with a span of horses ; in prehistoric times 
agriculture, the domestication of animals, and pot-making had 
spread in a similar fashion through the Near East. 


* I have attempted to do this in Kingship and the Gods (Chicago, 1948), and 
The Birth of Civilisation in the Near East (London, 1951). For art, see 
H. A. Groenewegen-Frankfort, Arrest and Movement (London, 1951). 


* The Birth of Civilisation in the Near East (London, 1951), pp. 100 ff. 
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In view of what precedes, the contention of Professor 
Brundage that the history of the Ancient Near East should be 
established as a distinct discipline seems to me to be theoreti- 
cally justified, but beyond practical realization. For devoting 
oneself to this field means being resigned to acquiring a large 
proportion of one’s materials at second hand (and translations 
are, in many cases, no more than rough approximations to a 
meaning as yet but vaguely perceived). But such a compromise 
is fatal, for only long and thorough familiarity with the sources 
creates the peculiar climate in which Clio may grant us her 
incomparable gift, intuitive insight, the recognition of a view- 
point whence seemingly unrelated facts are seen to acquire 
meaning and coherence. I expect, therefore, that the history 
of the Ancient Near East will remain a no-man’s land invaded 
from time to time by those who work in what Professor 
Brundage calls the heuristic sciences—archzology and philology. 
Work in these fields does not, as a rule, embrace the whole of 
the Near East, but it requires that slowly gained intimacy 
with primary sources which also sustains the historian. The 
Egyptologist, Assyriologist or Hittitologist may refuse to get 
involved with matters which he can never hope to master fully. 
On the other hand, historical curiosity may be strong enough 
to tease a man out of the satisfaction which the scholarly 
occupation with limited problems provides ; to make him wish 
to see his chosen field in its wider, proper setting ; and to induce 
him to compose, tentatively and with a full realization of his 
limitations, a history of the Ancient Near East as the consum- 
mation of his philological or archeological studies. 

H, FRANKFORT. 





THE FEUDAL RELATION BETWEEN THE ENGLISH 
CROWN AND THE WELSH PRINCES 


The feudal relations between the English crown and the 
Welsh princes became a matter of first-class importance in the 
middle of the thirteenth century. Llywelyn ap Gruffydd, the 
powerful prince of Gwynedd in north-west Wales, was quick to 
take advantage of the constitutional struggle between the king 
and the barons in England, and his opportunistic policy reaped 
arich reward. By the treaty of Montgomery (1267), Llywelyn 
was recognized as prince of Wales, princeps Wallie, the only 
Welsh prince ever to be thus recognized by the crown. 

The new title carried with it a new feudal status. Until 1267 
Llywelyn, in common with the other Welsh princes, had owed 
homage and fealty to the English king as his immediate over- 
lord ; he and his fellow-princes had enjoyed equal feudal status 
as tenants-in-chief of the crown. But as prince of Wales 
Llywelyn became the immediate overlord of the other Welsh 
princes; they thus became his tenants-in-chief, and he 
remained as the only Welsh tenant-in-chief of the crown. This 
meant that the Welsh princes thenceforward held their lands of, 
and owed fealty and homage to, Llywelyn instead of to the crown. 

This striking piece of what might be called feudal infiltration 
is thrown into high relief in the light of what is known of Anglo- 
Welsh relations in earlier centuries. This paper is an attempt 
to trace in outline the history of that feudal relationship. Most 
of the ground has been covered by modern writers: by Sir 
John Lloyd in his History of Wales from the earliest times to the 
Edwardian Conquest, Sir Frank Stenton in his Anglo-Saxon 
England, Sir Maurice Powicke in his King Henry III and the 
Lord Edward, and by Professor J. G. Edwards, who discusses 
in detail the position of Llywelyn ap Gruffydd in the introduc- 
tion to his Littere Wallie. It may nevertheless be a matter of 
interest and convenience to have the story told as a whole. 

Before 1267 the English king claimed as his right the fealty 
and homage of all the Welsh princes. His claim was based on 
precedent which went back to pre-Norman times. In the early 
days of the Anglo-Saxon conquest the independence of the 
Welsh was not questioned. It was not until the period of 
West-Saxon supremacy that they came to acknowledge an 
English king as their protector and superior. 
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The earliest known occasion took place soon after Alfred’s 
victory over the Danes in 878, and is described by Alfred’s 
biographer, bishop Asser.! Alfred was master of south-western 
Britain ; his triumph coincided with the death of the great 
Welsh prince Rhodri, who left six sons to share his lands, 
Hyfaidd of Dyfed in south-west Wales, hard pressed by the 
sons of Rhodri, submitted to Alfred’s suzerainty—regali se 
subdiderat imperio. Elise ap Tewdwr of Brycheiniog followed 
suit for the same reason. Hywel ap Rhys and Brochwel and 
Ffernfael, whose lands lay in the south-east, were prompted to 
seek the protection of Alfred by fear of the earl of Mercia. A 
few years later Anarawd, Rhodri’s eldest son and ruler of 
Gwynedd, came to Alfred’s court with his brothers. Anarawd, 
so Asser tells us, had previously been in alliance with the Danes, 
but decided that Alfred’s friendship was likely to be more 
advantageous to him. The meeting between the two rulers 
was marked by great formality. Asser enumerates the stages 
that preceded the act of submission: the arrival of Anarawd 
‘amicitiam regis studiose requirens’, the honourable reception 
by King Alfred, Anarawd’s confirmation by the bishop, the 
bestowing of gifts by the king, followed by Anarawd’s sub- 
mission and his promise to be obedient to the royal will in the 
same way as Aithelred of Mercia—‘ ut in omnibus regiae 
voluntatis sic obediens sicut Aithered cum Merciis’. This implies 
that the Welsh princes were reduced to the status of ealdormen, 
but it is clear from subsequent events that this was never the 
case in practice. 

This is the first of several recorded occasions on which Welsh 
princes made their submission to the rulers of Wessex. In 
918 three grandsons of Rhodri, who between them ruled over 
the greater part of Wales, submitted to Edward the Elder as 
their overlord. They were Idwal, who ruled Gwynedd, and his 
brothers Hywel and Clydog, whose lands lay in south Wales.* 
Athelstan likewise was able to maintain the position of over- 
lord. According to William of Malmesbury he met some of the 
Welsh princes at Hereford, and they undertook to pay him an 
annual tribute in money and in kind.* The details of this 


1 W. H. Stevenson (edit.), Asser’s Life of King Alfred (Oxford, 1904), pp. 66-7. 


* Stenton, op, cit., p. 326, * Lloyd, op. cit., i, 335. William of Malmesbury, 
Gesta Regum (Rolls Series), i, 148. 
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tribute, however, which included 25,000 oxen, seem improbable. 
In the years immediately following, from 931 to 937, nine extant 
Anglo-Saxon charters bear the names of one or more Welsh 
princes among the witnesses. The name of the most powerful of 
them, Hywel, the ruler known to posterity as Hywel Dda 
(Hywel the Good), appears in all nine.* As Sir John Lloyd has 
pointed out, Athelstan not only maintained but strengthened 
the hold of the kings of Wessex on the Welsh. It is clear from 
the evidence of the charters that the princes were frequent 
visitors to Athelstan’s court. 

The next recorded incident bearing on our theme is the visit 
of the newly-crowned Edgar to Chester in 973, when he 
received the submission of certain unnamed Welsh and Scottish 
rulers. Finally, on the eve of the Norman Conquest, earl 
Harold conducted a spectacularly successful campaign in Wales 
against the powerful Gruffydd ap Llywelyn. Gruffydd was 
ignominiously slain by his fellow-countrymen, and Harold was 
in a position to exercise more authority than any English king 
previously. Ignoring Gruffydd’s young sons, he gave Gwynedd 
and Powys to Bleddyn and Rhiwallon ap Cynfyn, on condition 
of their taking an oath of fealty to King Edward and under- 
taking to pay all the accustomed dues*: what these were we 
do not know. The struggle between Gruffydd and Harold, 
ending though it did in complete victory for the latter, never- 
theless demonstrates that the submission of the Welsh princes 
was a right that had on occasion to be exacted by force. Gone 
were the days of Alfred and Athelstan, when they came seeking 
protection. Wessex was wooed while she could offer protection, 
but a united England was to be resisted. 

It is in the Domesday survey that we find the first clue to the 
feudal relations between the Welsh and the Norman kings. In 
the survey we find that ‘ Riset ’ of Wales, who can with reason- 
able certainty be identified with Rhys ap Tewdwr, the powerful 
prince of Deheubarth in the south-west,’ rendered £40 annually 
to King William, and an additional 10s. for the land of Cantref 
Buallt in mid-Wales.* There is no record of similar payments 


* See Lloyd, op. cit., i, 353, for a list of these attestations. * Jbid., i, 349. 
* Lloyd, op. cit., ii, 372. 
_ "See Sir John Lloyd’s article ‘Wales and the coming of the Normans’ 
in Tvansactions of the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion, 1899-1900, for a 
discussion of this point. * Domesday Book (Record Commission), i, 179. 
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being made by, or being due from, any other Welsh prince at 
this time ; but in the north, Robert of Rhuddlan, cousin to 
the earl of Chester, had conquered part of Gwynedd, and he 
paid a like sum annually for ‘ Nortwales ’.* The Normans had 
made more rapid headway in the north than in the south; 
there was no Welsh ruler in Gwynedd of the calibre of Rhys ap 
Tewdwr, so that Robert of Rhuddlan was, at the time of the 
Domesday survey, probably the most powerful figure west of 
Chester. There may therefore be grounds for comparing Robert’s 
£40 with that of Rhys ap Tewdwr ; both payments presumably 
resulted from the preservation by the Conqueror of the right 
established by earlier kings to a tribute from the Welsh princes. 

Another entry in Domesday indicates the relation between 
English and Welsh, as interpreted by Norman lawyers. It is 
found in the Cheshire survey under the hundred of Exestan. 

* King Edward gave to King Gruffydd (Gruffydd ap Llywelyn) 
all the land that lay across the river called Dee. But when Gruffydd 
forfeited (it) to him, he took that land away from him and 
returned it to the bishop of Chester and to all his men who had 
held it previously.’'° 

This interpretation, however, was not one to which a Welsh 
prince would have agreed of his own free will. King Edward’s 
bestowal of these lands upon Gruffydd could have been no 
more than a formal recognition of Gruffydd’s conquests ; and 
the statement of Gruffydd’s forfeiture is another way of saying 
that Harold, in his campaign of 1063, won back those territories 
from Gruffydd. 

During the reign of Henry I, various Welsh princes, at one 
time or another, in 1102-3 for example, and again in 1114 and 
1121,12 made their peace with the king by paying tribute, or 
acknowledged his superiority in some other way ; but there is 
no specific reference to an act of homage in contemporary 
sources until 1157. In that year Henry II conducted a cam- 
paign in north Wales against Owain, prince of Gwynedd. The 
campaign was indecisive, but Owain had been given a sufficient 
demonstration of Henry’s power. He and other princes per- 
formed the act of homage to the king."* In the following year, 

* Domesday Book (Record Commission), i, 269a. *° Ibid., i, 263a. 

‘8 Lloyd, op. cit., ii, 412, 414-5, 464-5. 

# William de Newburgh, Historia rerum Anglicarum (R. Howlett (edit.)], 


Chronicles of the veigns of Stephen, Henry II, and Richard I (Rolls Series), 
i, 108-9, 
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under threat of invasion, Rhys ap Gruffydd, prince of Deheu- 
barth in the south, also made his peace with Henry." It seems 
likely that he was called upon to do homage, but no chronicler 
says so in so many words. 

In 1163 Owain and Rhys and other Welsh princes, in com- 
pany with Malcolm of Scotland, came to Woodstock and 
performed the act of homage once more." It is clear that by 
now the crown was able to take advantage of the more stable 
conditions on the Welsh marches to enforce its claims of feudal 
suzerainty over the Welsh princes. In the early years of the 
twelfth century, when the border earls and their vassals were 
constantly thrusting the boundaries of their lordships to the 
west, there had been a danger that some of the Welsh rulers, 
notably those of Powys, might become the vassals of the earls 
of Chester and Shrewsbury ; but gradually the crown was able 
to establish itself as the immediate overlord of these princes. 

In 1172, according to the Welsh chronicle known as Brut y 
Tywysogion, Henry appointed Rhys of Deheubarth as justice 
of south Wales.4* Sir John Lloyd has pointed out that the 
friendship of the ruler of south-west Wales was important to 
the English crown when the Norman conquest of Ireland was 
seriously begun, because the route to Ireland lay through south 
Wales ; and this consideration may have prompted the bestowal 
of this new dignity upon Rhys. Rhys was by this time all- 
powerful in south Wales. He and his family had been pursuing 
a policy of dynastic marriages which brought most of the 
ruling families of the south into close personal relationship 
with Rhys. He headed the princes of the south who attended 
the council held at Gloucester in 1175, when Welsh affairs were 
discussed.4* We do not know whether homage was performed 
on this occasion, but Henry certainly exercised the powers of 
a feudal overlord in settling the ownership of certain Welsh 
territories. In 1177 the Welsh princes again swore fealty and 
did homage to Henry.!” In addition, the two most powerful 
princes both received grants of land; Dafydd ab Owain 
Gwynedd, who had married the king's half-sister Emma of 

Lloyd, op. cit., ii, 507. * Ralph de Diceto, Opera historica (Rolls Series), i, 311, 

Brut y Tywysogion, edit. John Rhys and J. G, Evans in The Red Book 
of Hergest (Oxford, 1890), ii, 330. 


%* Lloyd, op. cit., ii, 544; Gesta Regis Henrici Secundi Benedicti Addatis 
(Rolls Series), i, 92. 1” Ben, Abb., i, 159, 162, 
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Anjou, received the lordship of Ellesmere, and Rhys of 
Deheubarth was given the land of Meirionydd. In 1184 Rhys, 
threatened with invasion, went to Worcester and once again 
solemnly acknowledged Henry as his overlord, and promised 
to bring him hostages as a guarantee of good faith. But when 
the time came Rhys did not produce the hostages and Henry 
was obliged to accept the situation.’* Again in 1189 Rhys 
went to Oxford to meet King Richard under the safe-conduct 
of the king’s brother John; but because Richard did not 
come to Oxford to meet him he returned wrathfully to south 
Wales.?* While it is clear that the crown was losing no oppor- 
tunity of exercising its feudal rights, it is equally clear that it 
had to insist upon them. It is interesting to note that the Welsh 
chronicles do not mention any act of homage done by the 
Welsh princes during the twelfth century. 

After Rhys’s death in 1197 his patrimony was divided 
between his numerous sons; they and their descendants, by 
their interminable quarrels and intrigues, threw away the 
fruits of Rhys’s labours. The great power and influence that 
he had built up perished with him. But in the closing years 
of the twelfth century the young Llywelyn ap Iorwerth, one 
of the princes of Gwynedd, came rapidly to the fore. Having 
ousted members of his family who were his rivals for power, he 
became supreme in the north in the year 1200. King John 
decided to come to terms with him, and the archbishop of 
Canterbury and the justiciar came to the border to negotiate 
a treaty in 1201.*° Llywelyn swore fealty to the king and 
promised to do him homage. It was not until 1204 that a 
suitable opportunity arose.*! Llywelyn did homage, and in the 
following year married Joan, a natural daughter of the king. 

In 1209 certain Welshmen did homage to John at Woodstock.” 
Llywelyn was almost certainly among these, as the ceremony 
took place immediately after the Scottish expedition on which 
he had accompanied the king. By this time Llywelyn was the 
outstanding personality in Welsh politics ; he could make his 


48 Ben, Abb., i, 314, 317 ; Chronica Rogeri de Hovedene (Rolls Series), ii, 290. 
19 Ben. Abb., ii, 87-8, 97. 

% Rymer, T. (edit.), Foedera, etc. (Record Commission), i, 84. 

* Lloyd, op. cit., ii, 616. 


* Flores Historiarum, edit. H, O, Coxe (English Historical ‘Society, London, 
1841-4), iii, 227. 
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influence felt in every part of Welsh Wales. His ancestors had 
married Welsh ladies of noble family, and had married their 
children to members of other Welsh ruling houses; not so 
Llywelyn. He had married into the English royal family, and 
he married his children into the Anglo-Norman nobility. He 
was looking beyond the confines of independent Wales; that 
was securely in his grasp, as he showed in 1216, when he presided 
over a meeting of Welsh princes at Aberdovey and effected a 
redistribution of territories among the rival princes of 
Deheubarth.* 

It seems probable that on this occasion Llywelyn was recog- 
nized by the other princes as their overlord and received their 
homage. For him, the time was favourable ; the power of the 
crown was seriously weakened, and he himself was on friendly 
terms with many of the most powerful marcher families, 
through his support of the baronial opposition to the king and 
his policy of marriage alliances. Nowhere is it stated that the 
other princes did homage to Llywelyn, but we know from the 
Brut that a little later Gwenwynwyn of southern Powys, second 
only to Llywelyn in importance in the contemporary political 
scene, repented of having done homage to Llywelyn and made 
his peace with John. This is the first known instance of one 
Welsh prince doing homage to another, and it was clearly, from 
the references to it in the chronicle, a formal submission which 
was put in writing. If Gwenwynwyn, Llywelyn’s traditionai 
enemy, could bring himself to acknowledge the prince of 
Gwynedd as his feudal superior, we can take it as being highly 
probable that the other princes did likewise. Gwenwynwyn’s 
defection brought swift retaliation from Llywelyn, who invaded 
southern Powys and took possession of Gwenwynwyn’s lands.* 

But Llywelyn was not as yet claiming the fealty and homage 
of the other Welsh princes as his right, although ready to extend 
his influence and control over them. This is borne out by the 
treaty of Worcester in 1218.** Llywelyn came to the help of 
the young king’s government by getting all the other princes 
to do their homage to Henry at Worcester. In 1218, therefore, 
it was still generally recognized and accepted in Wales that 
fealty and homage were due to the crown. But the power of 

™ Lloyd, op. cit., ii, 616. ™ Lloyd, op. cit., ii, 617, 

* Rymer, Foedera, i, 150, 151. 
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Gwynedd was increasing, and before Llywelyn’s death in 1240 
Henry had to modify his claims temporarily. 

Llywelyn’s eldest son Gruffydd was illegitimate, but by 
Welsh law bastards enjoyed equal rights of inheritance with 
legitimate offspring. Llywelyn, however, wished his second son 
Dafydd to be his sole successor and took steps to this end. 
In 1226, with the consent of Henry III, he caused ‘ the great 
men of Wales’ to swear fealty to Dafydd.** Unfortunately 
we do not know who these persons were. In 1229 Dafydd was 
sent to London to do homage to Henry for all the lands to 
which he would eventually succeed.’ Finally, in March 1238, 
Henry heard that Llywelyn was intending to make the Welsh 
princes do homage to Dafydd. His protest was half-hearted ; 
he demanded that Dafydd should first come to London to do 
homage to him, particularly as some of the Welsh magnates in 
question were tenants-in-chief of the crown and thus owed 
homage only to the king.*® Henry was by implication ceding 
his feudal right. We do not know whether Dafydd complied 
with this request, but in the following October all the Welsh 
princes swore fealty to Dafydd at Strata Florida.*® The Welsh 
chronicles, which alone mention this incident, do not mention 
homage, and it may be that Henry’s protest had some effect. 

In 1240 Llywelyn the Great died, and with him much of 
his power. Dafydd and the other leading princes—including 
Gruffydd, Hywel and Maredudd, sons of Madog ap Maredudd 
of northern Powys; Rhys ap Rhys, Maredudd ap Rhys, 
Maredudd ab Owain and Maelgwn ap Maelgwn of Deheubarth— 
did homage to Henry at Gloucester.*® Dafydd, however, was 
soon trying to influence the princes to do homage to him.*? 
Henry’s protests resulted in their sending him their charters 
acknowledging his overlordship.** 

Henry’s campaign in Wales in 1241 left the house of Gwynedd 
weaker than it had been for forty years. Dafydd had to promise 

(i) to give up to Henry all the homages which had been due 
to King John ; 


** Calendar of entries in the papal registers, etc., Papal Letters (edit. W. H. 
Bliss), i, 109. *’ Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1225-32, pp. 263, 269. 
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(ii) to accept the judgment of the king’s court concerning 
the imprisonment of his brother Gruffydd and all 
disputed lands ; 

(iii) that if he died without leaving an heir all his lands 
should pass to the crown.** 

This was a more far-reaching statement of the feudal rights 
of the crown than had ever been made, and it is doubtful whether 
they could all have been put into practice. In 1241 Dafydd 
had no choice but complete submission ; his elder brother was 
held prisoner by Henry in the Tower, as a pawn of great value 
in the game of Anglo-Welsh politics. Gruffydd’s death in 
March 1244 while attempting escape from imprisonment was 
followed by a marked change in Dafydd’s behaviour. He 
began to organize resistance among the Welsh princes, and 
tried without much practical success to win papal support.*4 

He died childless in 1246, and was succeeded by Owain and 
Llywelyn, two of the young sons of his elder brother Gruffydd. 
His untimely death led to further reassertions of the rights of 
the crown. The treaty of Woodstock, 1247, was even more 
exacting than the treaty of 1241. It reaffirmed the main pro- 
visions of the latter; in addition it declared that Owain and 
Llywelyn and their heirs were to perform military service when 
required by the king. In Wales or the marches they were to 
provide one thousand foot-soldiers and eighty armed knights 
at their own expense, in England five hundred foot-soldiers at 
the king’s expense. This introduced a new element into the 
situation : Henry was taking advantage of the state of affairs 
in Wales, where there was no one of sufficient prestige to say 
him nay, to try and strengthen his previously sagging feudal 
authority by imposing new obligations. These obligations were 
imposed, be it noted, not upon all the Welsh princes, but only 
on the princes of Gwynedd. Treaties were made only with the 
rulers of Gwynedd ; for they were now firmly established in 
a position of supremacy in Wales. It was realized that they 
aimed to feudalize the Welsh ruling families, making themselves 
the head of a Welsh feudal society.** 


* Rymer, Foedera, i, 242 ; Edwards, Littere Wallie, pp. 22-3. 

* Matthew Paris's startling but uncorroborated story [see Chronica Majora 
(Rolls Series), iv, 316, 398) that Dafydd tried to induce the pope to become 
his feudal overlord is rejected by Lloyd (ii, 702 and note 47). 

__™ Fora more detailed discussion of this point, see Professor J. G. Edwards's 
introduction to his Littere Wallie, pp. xxxvi-xlvi. 
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But the very measures adopted by Henry during these years 
of Welsh eclipse, aimed as they were at the house of Gwynedd 
alone, merely emphasized the undefined but unmistakable 
superiority which Llywelyn the Great had built up for his 
family. Nevertheless the power of the crown in Wales during 
the years 1240-55 was stronger than ever before. In 1248 
Owain ap Maredudd, who was the lord of Cydewain and whose 
father had died in 1244, agreed to pay a fine of three hundred 
marks to Henry III for having seisin of his lands. The lord of 
Ceri (Kerry) paid a similar fine.** This looks suspiciously like 
a ‘ relief ’, although the term relevium is not used in the record, 
and it shows how the situation had changed since the days of 
Llywelyn. Three years later Maredudd ap Llywelyn, lord of 
Meirionydd, did homage to Henry at St. Albans, and on that 
occasion the king ordered inquiry to be made as to whether 
Maredudd was liable for the payment of a relief.*’ 

In 1255 this dark period in the history of Gwynedd came to 
an abrupt end. The young Llywelyn ap Gruffydd broke loose 
from royal control. He captured his brothers who, like himself, 
were the king’s tenants-in-chief, and occupied their lands. He 
made other tenants-in-chief do homage to him.** Early in 
1258, according to the Brut, an assembly of Welsh nobles was 
held, and an oath of fealty to Llywelyn was taken.** He began 
to use the style of ‘prince of Wales’. He made a formal 
alliance with the Scots in March 1258; indeed, it is on this 
occasion that the new title is first known to have been used.*® 
In November 1259 Llywelyn proposed to Henry that he should 
be allowed to receive the homage and service of the Welsh 
princes. In return for this he would give Henry his homage and 
service ; furthermore, he would undertake either to marry a 
niece of the king’s, or to pay a sum of £16,000 in annual instal- 
ments of £200.41 This downright proposal was not accepted. 

Llywelyn made the most of the opportunities afforded him 
by the constitutional struggle in England. He became so 
powerful that his traditional enemy Gruffydd ap Gwenwynwyn, 
prince of southern Powys, thought it best to come to terms 
with him ; in 1263 he did homage to Llywelyn, swore fealty, 


88 Excerpta e rotulis finium (edit. C. Roberts, Record Commission, 1835-6), 
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and promised military service.** Llywelyn restored most of 
southern Powys to him and promised his protection. There 
are other instances during these years of Llywelyn’s exercise 
of the rights of a feudal overlord, but the seal was set on his 
achievements in 1267. In that year by the treaty of Mont- 
gomery, Llywelyn was recognized by the English crown as 
prince of Wales, and as the immediate overlord of those Welsh 
princes who had formerly been tenants-in-chief of the crown. 
In other words, Llywelyn was now the only tenant-in-chief of 
the crown—with one exception. Maredudd ap Rhys, one of 
the rulers of Deheubarth, was also to remain a tenant-in-chief 
of the crown. If and when the king so pleased, however, 
Llywelyn could become Maredudd’s overlord on payment of 
5,000 marks. This was done in 1270, and so vanished the last 
shred of Henry’s direct authority over the Welsh princes. 

Various differences between Llywelyn and Edward I, in- 
cluding the matter of Llywelyn’s performance of the act of 
homage to Edward, led to the outbreak of war in 1276. During 
this campaign Gruffydd ap Gwenwynwyn and other princes of 
north and west Wales submitted to the king.** The campaign 
went against Llywelyn ; by the treaty of Conway (1277) he 
was allowed to retain his title of prince of Wales, but surren- 
dered his proud position of feudal overlord. He was allowed 
to retain the homages of five minor lords of Snowdon, but all 
the other princes once more became tenants-in-chief of the 
crown. In 1282 war broke out again, Llywelyn was killed, and 
Welsh independence came to an end. 

In 1277 therefore the original relations had been restored. 
All the Welsh princes were the king’s tenants-in-chief, and they 
owed homage and fealty to him alone. This conception of the 
feudal relationship, dating back at least to the days of Alfred, 
had been moulded into a clear and definite principle by Henry II, 
but its symmetry had been upset in the thirteenth century by 
the domination of the Welsh political scene by the ruling house 
of Gwynedd. The riddle of Llywelyn’s failure to hold on to the 
advantage gained in 1267 has yet to be solved. 

In the case of the other Welsh princes, the direction of their 
allegiance in the thirteenth century, either to the crown or to 


“ Edwards, Littere Wallie, pp. 77-80, 111-13. 
“ Edwards, Littere Wallie, p. 41. 
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the house of Gwynedd, was generally determined by considera- 
tions of self-interest. The crown had always the advantage of 
being able to make them the feudal equals of the prince of 
Gwynedd ; the latter, on the other hand, could usually be a 
good friend and a dangerous enemy. During the thirteenth 
century most of the native princes changed their allegiance at 
least once; feudal principle was not strong enough to with- 
stand political pressure. 
A. J. RODERICK. 





THE FALL OF THE SPANISH AMERICAN EMPIRE 


At the time of the Napoleonic invasions of the Spanish 
peninsula in 1807-8, the Spanish empire in America stretched 
in unbroken line from California to Cape Horn. From Stockhoim 
to Cape Town is less distant, and within the area ruled by Spain 
all western Europe from Madrid to Moscow might lie and be lost. 

A hundred years earlier, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, Spain had been a major battlefield of Europe. That 
experience was now to be repeated, and this time foreign 
invasion spelt imperial destruction. The French Revolution in 
its Napoleonic aspect was the occasion, if not the cause, of the 
emancipation of Spanish America.! But in the years between 
the war of the Spanish Succession and the wars of Napoleon, 
Spain herself had risen with remarkable resilience from the 
decrepitude into which she had fallen in the seventeenth century. 
Her economic decline had been first arrested and then reversed, 
and under Charles III and during the early years of Charles IV 
she enjoyed what seems in retrospect to have been an Indian 
summer of prosperity. 

What was true of Spain was true also of her empire. Of the 
empire during the long years of Spain’s weakness and decay 
we know all too little. But of its material and intellectual 
advance during the so-called century of enlightenment thefe 
is abundant evidence. And Spain, like Britain, undertook in 
the eighteenth century the task of imperial reorganization and 
reform. At home and in the empire the administrative system 
was overhauled. New viceroyalties and captaincies-general 
were created. The establishment, in the very year of the North 
American Declaration of Independence, of the viceroyalty of 
La Plata,? covering the whole, indeed more than the whole, of 
what is now Argentina, marked a period in the history of Spanish 
America. And the attempt to systematize and centralize colonial 
government by the division of the colonies into intendancies— 
‘to unify the government of the great empires which God has 
intrusted to me’, as Charles III expressed it in the great 
Ordinance of Intendants for New Spain’—was scarcely less 
important. 

The reforms in the imperial economic system were equally 


1 Cf. Sir Charles Webster, Britain and the Independence of Latin America, 
1812-1830 (2 vols., London, 1938), i, 8. * Made permanent in 1777. 


* Printed in L. E. Fisher, The Intendant System in Spanish America (Berkeley, 
1929), p. 97. 
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radical. The Spanish system of colonial and commercial 
monopoly differed not in kind from the colonial policy of 
other powers, but in the extraordinary rigour with which it 
was applied. There were special reasons for the severity and 
minuteness of these economic regulations, and special reasons 
for the quite disastrous consequences that followed. But though 
the policy of colonial monopoly was never abandoned, it was, 
in the eighteenth century, liberalized. Slowly and cautiously 
the natural trade routes of the Indies were opened up. Where 
once Cadiz and Seville had enjoyed a monopoly within a 
monopoly, and the fleets and galleons had divided between 
them the commerce and treasure of Mexico and Peru, step by 
step the ports of America and the ports of Spain were opened, 
the age-old restrictions on inter-colonial commerce were 
lightened, and the tariffs and duties hampering trade revised. 
The so-called Decree of Free Trade* of 1778, by which all the 
more important ports of Spain and of Central and South 
America were allowed to trade, if not freely at least directly, 
with one another, was as much a landmark in the economic 
history of the later empire as was the establishment of the 
viceroyalty of La Plata in its political history. 

The reasons for these striking innovations were, in the broad- 
est sense of the word, strategic. Efficiency in administration, 
the rehabilitation of colonial trade, were not so much ends in 
themselves as means to an end; and the end was imperial 
defence, the protection of the empire against foreign aggression, 
particularly English aggression, the elimination of foreign 
economic competition, and the restoration of Spanish maritime 
and military power in Europe. And as in British colonial policy 
after 1763, so in Spanish, the financial problem was paramount.’ 
Defence demanded revenue, ‘ it being necessary ’, as Charles III 
instructed his visitor-general to New Spain, 

‘on account of the large sums needed in attending to the obliga- 

tions of my royal crown, to exhaust all means which may appear 

conducive to increasing as much as possible the income from the 
revenues.’¢ 


* Printed in Documentos para la Historia Argentina (Facultad de Filosofia y 
Letras, Buenos Aires, 1913-~ ), vi, 3. 

* Cf. C. H. Haring, The Spanish Empire in America (New York, 1947), 
pp. 145-6. This is the most important single volume on the history of the 
Spanish empire since the publication of R. B. Merriman, The Rise of the 
Spanish Empire in the Old World and the New (4 vols., New York, 1918-34). 

* The instructions are in H. I. Priestley, José de Gdlvez, Visitor-General of 
New Spain, 1765-1771 (Berkeley, 1916), p. 404. 
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This was a dominant consideration both in administrative and 
in economic reform. And what Britain in part proposed to effect 
by tightening up the acts of trade, Spain in part proposed to 
effect by their relaxation. 

The results, or the apparent results, were remarkable. The 
volume of imperial trade notably increased.” At Buenos Aires, 
now the capital of the viceroyalty of La Plata and no longer 
a dependency of Lima, the economic life of the colony was 
transformed. Its customs receipts, its exports, its shipping, 
its population, all alike rapidly increased.* At Havana, Cuba, 
where six vessels had sufficed for the trade of Spain in 1760, 
two hundred were insufficient in 1778, and more than a 
thousand, Spanish and foreign, entered in 1801.° New Spain, 
or Mexico, repeats the same story—a larger volume of shipping, 
swelling revenues, greater exports.’° In Peri, when the legis- 
lation of 1778 first came into effect, ‘ speculations were multi- 
plied to so extraordinary a degree ’ in the first fervour of novelty 
that the merchants resorted to the now familiar device of 
destroying their goods in order to maintain the price level." 
And even remote Chile experienced a new and vigorous impulse 
of economic change. !* 

Whatever truth, therefore, there may be in the legend of 
the stagnation and decay of Spain and of the Spanish American 
empire in the seventeenth century, it does not hold for the 
eighteenth. Within Spain’s transatlantic dominions the signs 
of an expanding economy and of a growing prosperity were 

' For an index, but no more than an index, see the table of imports and 


exports in C. Calvo, Anales Histéricos de la Revolucién de la América Latina, i 
(Paris, 1864), cxxvii. 

* See the figures and references assembled in my British Consular Reports 
on the Trade and Politics of Latin America, 1824-1826 (Royal Historical Society, 
Camden Third Series, \xiii, London, 1940), pp. 18, 28-31. 


* Haring, op. cit., p. 342; Alexander von Humboldt, Personal Narrative o 
Travels to the Equinoctial Regions of the New Continent . . . (trans. H. M. 
Williams, 7 vols., London, 1818-29), vii, 228-30. 

© The shipping figures are given in M, Lerdo de Tejada, Comercio Esterior 
de México desde la Conquista hasta Hoy (Mexico, 1853), Docs. 12 and 13, and 
the revenue figures in Alexander von Humboldt, Essai Politique sur le Royaume 
de la Nouvelle-Espagne (5 vols., Paris, 1811), v, 4-5. 

*! British Consular Reports, p.112 ; Mercurio Peruano de Historia, Literatura, 
y Noticias Publicas (12 vols., Lima, 1791-5), i, 209, etc. 

%* See Diego Barros Arana, Historia Jeneral de Chile (16 vols., Santiago, 
1884-1902), vii, 427-8. For an excellent survey of the developments described 
above see B. W. Diffie, Latin-American Civilization, Colonial Period (Harris- 
burg, Pa., 1945), pp. 417-40. 
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everywhere, or almost everywhere, writ large. ‘ It is just . . . to 
observe ’, wrote a competent British observer, that Peri, during 
the late eighteenth century 

‘was not only in a flourishing state both in respect to her mines 

and to her commerce, but also as referable to the capitals 

possessed by individuals, to the comparative extent of her manu- 

factures, and to her navigation. Between the years 1790 and 1800 

there existed in Lima a commercial capital of above 15 millions of 

dollars ; whereas in the present year [1826] it is under one million.’ 
Humboldt, in Venezuela, noted that ‘everything seemed to 
announce the increase of population and industry ’.'4 In New 
Spain the public revenues increased more than sixfold in the 
eighteenth century, and so also did the produce of the mines." 
And though more than half of the world output of the precious 
metals still flowed from Spanish America, and though there is 
a lively superstition that the Spanish American colonies were 
made of gold and silver and nothing else, agriculture as well 
as mining, as the great Galvez tells us,1* were the basis of their 
prosperity. The value of the gold and silver of the Mexican 
mines, says Humboldt, was less ‘ by almost a fourth ’ than that 
of the agricultural produce.'? Of Venezuela and Cuba he 
observes that agriculture ‘ founded more considerable fortunes ’ 
than had been accumulated by the working of the mines in 
Pert,!* and in southern South America, where the mines were 
few, but where Buenos Aires and even Montevideo were rapidly 
rising in importance, the pastoral and agricultural industries, 
then as now, were the economic staples. 

It is reasonable to conclude, with Professor Haring,'* that 
as the eighteenth century closed the peoples of Spanish America 
were probably more prosperous than at any time in their 
history. True, in a colonial and developing area, there was no 
considerable growth of manufactures. Nor was there in the 
English colonies. But domestic manufacturing was in fact more 
widespread than is commonly supposed. True, also, the whole 
population of Spanish America was certainly not greater than 
that of the British Isles in 1811. But its increase in the eighteenth 
century was remarkable. In 1800 Mexico City was the leading 


18 British Consular Reports, p. 114. 4 Personal Narrative, iv, 210. 

% Humboldt, Essai Politique, v, 4-5; iv, 99. On the Mexican mines see 
the useful littic book of C. G. Motten, Mexican Silver and the Enlightenment 
(Philadelphia, i950). ** Hispanic American Historical Review, iv (1921), 274. 

17 Essai Politique, iii, 286. 18 Tbid., ii, 25. 19 Op. cit., p. 344. 
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city of the western hemisphere, larger than any city of Great 
Britain and Ireland except London and Dublin. Its rival, Lima, 
compared with Bristol and was itself outstripped by Havana. 
Even long-neglected Buenos Aires was as large as New York 
or Philadelphia in 1790.2° And the growth and embellishment 
of the cities (not merely the capital cities) illustrates the same 
expansionist trend. Here, at least, in public buildings and 
public display, were the marks of opulence ; and it is no acci- 
dent that here also, at the end of the century, there was an 
efflorescence of intellectual activity, in the universities and 
academies, in the growth ofa periodical press, in literary societies 
and in clubs. In Santa Fé, Peri and Mexico, observed an 
English merchant in 1804, there was not only a greater degree 
of knowledge and a greater degree of progress in civilization 
than was commonly supposed in Europe, but, he added, though 
perhaps with prejudice, ‘ much more than exists in Old Spain.’*? 

The disruption of this society by a violent cataclysm which 
would, within a few years, destroy much of its wealth, would 
seem, at first sight, an improbable event. The Conde de Aranda, 
one of the more far-sighted of Spanish statesmen, indeed fore- 
saw it. ‘We must imagine’ he wrote in 1782 ‘ that sooner 
or later in [Spanish] America there will occur revolutions like 
those of the English colonies.’** And Canning’s retrospective 
judgment, on the effect of the American Revolution, that ‘ the 
operation of that example ’ was ‘ sooner or later inevitable ’,* 
is well known. The influences of eighteenth-century rationalism 
and of the French Revolution were equally powerful dissolvents. 
The continent, despite the censorship of the Inquisition, was 
not closed to ideas. Forbidden literature is always the most 
enticing of literature. A cultivated minority was certainly 
acquainted with the writings of the philosophes, of Rousseau, 
of Locke, even of Adam Smith. These were to be echoed, along 
with the Declarations of Independence and of the Rights of 
Man, in the pronouncements and charters of revolutionary 
leaders and revolutionary governments. Yet despite the activi- 


*° On the population figures see Diffie, op. cit., pp. 449-59. 

*! The quotation is from William Jacob, ‘ Plan for Occupying Spanish 
America’, 26 Oct. 1804, Public Record Office, G.D. 8/345. Cf. Humboldt, 
Personal Narrative, ii, 240; iii, 474. 

** Manuel Conrotte, La Intervencidn de Espatia en la Independencia de los 
Estados Unidos . . . (Madrid, 1920), p. 166. 

* Webster, op. cit., i, 6; ii, 193. 
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ties of an adventurer like Francisco de Miranda, who knew the 
‘brace of Adamses’ and had seen the French Revolution at 
first hand, despite occasional conspiracies and even outright 
rebellion, there was little specifically revolutionary activity in 
Spanish America before Spain herself fell a prey to Napoleon, 
The revolution, when it came, rose like a sudden tide from still, 
or comparatively still, waters. 

Yet Spain’s colonies were lost before the revolution began. 
The Bourbon reforms came too late, they did not go far enough, 
they were given insufficient time, to save the empire. And 
politically at least they contained no concession to the newer 
movement of ideas. 

‘Instead of considering its colonies as a place of refuge for the 

idle, the profligate, and the disaffected, where they might learn 

to amend their lives, and, if possible, forget their errors’ wrote 
the Edinburgh Review in 1806 * ‘ the Spanish Crown has watched 
over its foreign settlements with the solicitude of a duenna, and 
regulated their government as if they were to be inhabited by 
Carthusians.’ 
The quotation, perhaps, is mainly interesting for the light it 
throws on the value placed on colonies in early nineteenth- 
century Britain. But it contains a solid grain of truth. The 
empire, from first to last, was built on paternalist and absolutist 
lines. It could not, in point of fact, be quite so centralized as 
theory might imply. The royal will was always limited by 
circumstance. But the price of paternalism was procrastination 
and inefficiency, a tradition of legalism and a disrespect for 
law, a class system which almost, but not quite, became a 
caste system, and a mounting jealousy between Spaniards born 
in Spain and Spaniards born in America, between, that is, the 
governors and the governed. ‘ The most miserable European’ 
wrote Humboldt ‘ without education, and without intellectual 
cultivation, thinks himself superior to the whites born in the 
new continent.’** The creoles, excluded generally from the 
higher administrative posts, found almost their sole representa- 
tion in municipal institutions. ‘Even in the most despotic 
states ’ says Robertson in his famous History ‘ this feeble spark 
of liberty is not extinguished.’** But even here it was the local, 
™% Edinburgh Review, viii (July, 1806), 383. % Essai Politique, ii, 2. 
%* William Robertson, The History of America (5th edn., 3 vols., Edinburgh, 


1788), iii, 262. Cf. Humboldt, Personal Narrative, iv, 102. Perhaps the best 
discussion of the cabildo is to be found in Haring, op. cit., pp. 158-76. 
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not the representative, character of the cabildos, or town 
councils, too often close corporations, petty oligarchies, which 
caused them to play so prominent a part in the events of 1808 
to 1810. 

There was no relaxation of this paternalistic system in the 
eighteenth century. On the contrary, enlightened despotism 
sought to rationalize and simplify the machinery of imperial 
administration both in Spain and in America in the interests 
of order, uniformity, centralization, efficiency. And though, 
for a time, a new life was breathed into the imperial system, 
the political aspirations of the creoles were forgotten, or 
ignored. In so far as the newly appointed intendants, invariably 
Spaniards, superseded minor, but creole, officials, and tres- 
passed, moreover, on the functions of the cabi/dos, the Spanish 
American creoles were, in fact, still further removed from the 
work of government. ‘ We were left’ Bolivar was to say ‘in 
a state of permanent childhood.’?’ 

And, paradoxically enough, the measures designed to secure 
a still closer integration between Spain and her colonies had 
precisely the opposite effect. In Spanish America, as in Spain, 
local and regional loyalties were always strong. Customs, con- 
ditions, varied enormously. Cities and squares, law and 
administration, might be drawn to a pattern, but the life of 
the colonies flowed in its own individual channels; and at a 
time when the Bourbon economic reforms gave to the several 
regions of Spanish America a new economic autonomy, the 
creation of new viceroyalties and captaincies-general promoted 
and consolidated a growing sense of regional nationalism. 
Colonial self-consciousness was directly stimulated. It can be 
no accident that the revolution, when it came, gained its first 
successes in those areas whose economic and political status 
had thus been raised. The origins of the new Spanish American 
nations must properly be sought in the developing life of the 
eighteenth century. 

Apart from a small minority, an intellectual élite, it is possible 
that the rising creole middle class of lawyers, merchants, land- 
owners and soldiers might have reconciled themselves for some 
time longer to their political inferiority, however much they 


" D. F. O'Leary, Bolivar y la Emancipacién de Sur-América, Memorias del 
General O'Leary (2 vols., Madrid, n.d.), i, 379. 
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resented their social inferiority, to the Spaniards. The loyalists, 
or royalists, were always far more numerous during the Spanish 
American revolutions than they were during the revolution for 
North American independence. But whatever the prosperity 
of Spanish America, whatever the rehabilitation of Spain, in 
the second half of the eighteenth century, the economic 
foundations of the empire had been irretrievably undermined, 
The recovery of Spain had failed to keep pace with the expand- 
ing economy of her colonies, and the imperial economic reforms 
of Charles III were no more than palliatives of a condition 
imperfectly understood. The trade of the empire was still a 
closed monopoly of Spain, but the monopoly was imposed by a 
country which could still not successfully apply it, a country 
outstripped in financial and technical resources, in facilities 
and skills, by its greatest colonial rival, Britain. The empire, 
Professor Whitaker has observed, ‘ fell not so much because of 
decay within as because of pressure from without ’;** and 
from this point of view its fall was no more than a corollary of 
the commercial expansion of Europe and particularly of 
England. 

What really stimulated the economic expansion of Spanish 
America in the eighteenth century, indeed, were not so much 
the imperial economic reforms as the European search for 
Latin American markets and the European demand for Latin 
American products, And for the continued growth of European 
interest in Spanish America there were, apart from considera- 
tions of strategy and politics, three main reasons. First, Spanish 
America provided dollars, the gold and silver coin and specie 
which was the lubricant of international trade. The bullion 
supply was as interesting to the continental as it was to the 
British and North American merchant. Secondly, Spanish 
America supplied a number of raw materials, such as drugs 
and dyewoods, hides and skins, increasingly important for 
industrial and commercial purposes.** Thirdly, it afforded a 


28 A. P. Whitaker, ‘The Commerce of Louisiana and the Floridas at the 
end of the Eighteenth Century’, Hispanic American Historical Review, viii 
(1928), 203. See also on the above paragraph Allan Christelow, ‘ Great Britain 
and the Trades from Cddiz and Lisbon to Spanish America and Brazil, 
1759-1783 ’, ibid., xxvii (1947), 9, 18-21, and Ricardo Levene’s introduction 
to Documentos para la Historia Argentina, v, xxiv. 

2®On the problem of raw materials see Allan Christelow, ‘ Contraband 
Trade between Jamaica and the Spanish Main, and the Free Port Act of 1766’, 
Hispanic American Historical Review, xxii (1942), 310-11. 
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market for manufactured goods, particularly textiles and hard- 
ware, The market, perhaps, was not so infinitely extensible as 
was sometimes imagined, but its potentialities were great, some 
English and some continental merchants knew it far better 
than might be supposed, and it was undoubtedly profitable. 

There were, also, two ways of tapping the resources and trade 
of Spanish America. The first was to do so indirectly by way 
of Cadiz and, still more indirectly, by way of Lisbon and 
Rio de Janeiro. The second was the direct or contraband trade. 
Both had long been practised. At the end of the seventeenth 
century everybody knew that the fleets and galleons at Cadiz 
were stocked with foreign, principally French and English, not 
Spanish goods, that the Spanish merchants were little more 
than agents or shippers, and that the returns which flowed to 
Spain immediately flowed out again. 

‘ We owe to Divine Providence ’ Philip V complained ‘ the special 

blessing of vast dominions in America, the centre of abundant 

precious metals ; [yet] the Crown has always seen that . . . this 
is the kingdom which retains the least.’*° 
Or, in Pufendorff’s phrase, which Mr. Christelow has recently 
quoted, ‘ Spain kept the cow and the rest of Europe drank the 
milk.’$? 

Spain, in short, could not supply her colonies herself. But 
she maintained the pretence of so doing. What was more, she 
insisted that colonial products should flow only to Spain. Since 
the tonnage of the galleons fell by three-quarters in the seven- 
teenth century, it is obvious that the volume of imperial trade 
had seriously contracted. Not only this, high duties and 
restrictive freights combined with the monopolistic interests 
of the merchant houses in Seville and Cadiz to raise the price 
level in America to fantastic heights. An increase of two to 
three hundred per cent above the prices in Spain was not 
uncommon,** And if Spain could not herself supply her colonies 
with enough or cheap enough goods, neither could Europe 
obtain from Spain all that she wanted of colonial products. 
The result was an enormous contraband trade. This was the 
second method employed by the French, the English and the 


8° E. J. Hamilton, War and Prices in Spain, 1651-1800 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1947),p.46. *1‘ Great Britain and the Trades from CAdiz and Lisbon. . .’, p. 3. 


Ping See the references and figures in British Consular Reports, pp. 29, 30, 111, 
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Dutch, the direct or contraband trade ; and the more debili- 
tated Spain became, the greater grew the contraband, the more 
the contraband, the greater Spain’s debility, and the weaker 
her empire. 

Mr. Christelow has shown how the British merchants, at 
least, in the eighteenth century were losing their interest in the 
old limited commercial system based on Cadiz, ‘how they 
welcomed the reforms of Charles III, and how they looked 
forward, indeed, to the ending of all restraints.** The full 
story of the growth of the direct or contraband trade has yet 
to be told. Already serious in the seventeenth century, the 
contraband trade grew more so in the eighteenth century. And 
its hold was certainly strengthened by the operations of the 
South Sea Company under the Asiento of 1713. The legal trade 
of the company in the annual ships and in the supply of negroes 
cloaked a still greater general but illicit trade carried on through 
the company’s factors and agents in Jamaica, Panama, Vera 
Cruz, Caracas, Santiago de Cuba, Buenos Aires, Santiago de 
Chile, and even in Lima and Potosi. Between 1730 and 1739, 
when its property was confiscated, the company realized at 
least five million pounds by this illicit activity.** Even so, it 
had to face the competition of private traders as well as the 
hostility of Spain; and it was into the hands of the private 
traders that the trade fell when the company’s operations ceased. 

“This commerce in time of peace, and this with the prizes that 

are made in time of war’ wrote the author of the European 

Settlements in America ‘ pour into Jamaica an astonishing quan- 

tity of treasure ; great fortunes are made in a manner instantly ’;* 
and what Jamaica was to the Spanish Main, Colonia del 
Sacramento, just opposite to Buenos Aires, was, when in 
Portuguese hands, to the river Plate. 

The effect on Spain can partly be measured in the continued 
decline in the tonnage of the fleets and galleons and in the 


%3 ‘ Great Britain and the Trades from Cadiz and Lisbon .. .’, pp. 2-29. 


%G. H. Nelson, ‘Contraband Trade under the Asiento, 1730-1739’, 
American Historical Review, li (1945), 63-4. The literature on the contraband 
is too extensive to be cited here. The more important references, however, 
will be found in Nelson’s article. 


*%* An Account of the European Settlements in America (2 vols., 3rd edn., 
London, 1760), ii, 78. For the figures of the trade of Jamaica in the first half 
of the eighteenth century see Richard Pares, War and Trade in the West 
Indies, 1739-1763 (Oxford, 1936), pp. 474-5. 
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irregularity of their sailings. When the galleons sailed for the 
last time in 1737 they were unable to dispose of their goods 
because the markets were already overstocked. Royal decree 
after royal decree complained of the presence of foreigners and 
foreign goods in the Indies. Foreigners must be expelled. 
Officials who connived at contraband trade should be punished 
with death. Even their immortal souls would be imperilled, 
for in 1776 the Church was recommended to teach that contra- 
band was a mortal sin.** Finally, of course, the great series of 
economic and commercial reforms which began in 1740 with 
the permission given to register ships to sail round Cape Horn 
and culminated in the legislation of Charles III, reflected the 
acute anxieties of the crown. 

These reforms could alleviate, but they failed to remedy the 
situation. It is true that they did much to rehabilitate Spanish 
commerce. Though the old monopolists protested, new and 
more enterprising Spaniards and Spanish Americans entered 
trade. Shipping and revenue increased. But the contraband 
continued. To tap the trade of the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Spanish Main, the British, in 1766, established free ports in 
Dominica and Jamaica, extending the system, after 1787, to 
other strategic points in the West Indies.*? And there is no 
doubt that, despite temporary vicissitudes, the free port trade, 
encouraged in time of peace and specially licensed in time of 
war, was, as the board of trade found it, when reviewing the 
Free Port Acts themselves, highly ‘ beneficial ’.** The Spaniards 
might properly complain. But it was no part of British policy 
to enforce the Laws of the Indies. And whatever may have been 
the prospects that the imperial reforms of Charles III could 
have arrested foreign economic pressure upon the walls of the 
empire and that Spain herself could have been brought success- 
fully to compete in the swelling volume of international trade, 
the doom of Spanish hopes was sealed by two events. The 
first was the death of Charles himself in 1788 and the accession 
of the incompetent Charles IV. The second was the entry of 
Spain into the French revolutionary wars. 


** Documentos para la Historia Argentina, v, 380. 


*” See, in particular, Christelow, ‘Contraband Trade between Jamaica and 
the Spanish Main ...’, pp. 309-43, and D. B. Goebel, ‘ British Trade to the 
Spanish Colonies, 1796-1823 ', American Historical Review, xliii (1938), 289-94. 


** Minutes of the Committee of Trade, 15 March 1805, P.R.O., B.T. 5/15, p. 76. 
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The war of 1779 to 1783, when Spain had actively promoted 
the independence of England’s colonies, had been costly enough. 
For the first time in Spanish history the crown was forced to 
issue paper money, soon to be inflated.** The brief war with 
France, from 1793 to 1795, was a further blow. But when, in 
1796, Spain again went to war with England, and, with a brief 
interval of only two and a half years, remained at war for 
twelve years more, the result was disaster. This was the crisis 
of the empire. Spain and her colonies were severed. Spanish 
economy was seriously deranged. The Spanish navy was almost 
destroyed. And the colonies were thrown upon their own and 
foreign resources. 

There had been occasions, in earlier years, when Spain had 
been compelled to tolerate the trade of friends or neutrals in 
Spanish America. In 1782, for example, Louisiana had been 
allowed to trade with France. Cuba, in 1793, was permitted to 
trade with the United States. In the years after 1789, more- 
over, the slave trade had been thrown open and foreigners 
allowed to engage in it.4° But when, on 18 November 1797, the 
crown opened the Atlantic ports of Spanish America to neutral 
shipping, the measure was one of desperation. The order was 
indeed revoked in 1799 because it had ‘ redounded entirely ’, 
as the decree of revocation complained, to the injury of the 
state and of the interests of its subjects.4‘ But what the law 
forbade, local regulation continued to tolerate and the crown 
itself to license ; and though the old system was restored at 
the peace in 1802, with the renewal of the war once again the 
ports were opened. ** 

The result, or partial result, was the rapid growth of North 
American shipping and North American trade, from Cuba to 
Buenos Aires and Buenos Aires to Chile. And more than one 
American, perhaps, like the young Richard Cleveland of 
Massachusetts, carried in his cargo a copy of the Federal 
Constitution and of the Declaration of Independence, con- 

** Hamilton, op. cit., p. 152. 

4° Whitaker, op. cit., p. 192; R. F. Nichols, ‘ Trade Relations and the 
Establishment of the United States Consulates in Spanish America, 1779- 
1809’, Hispanic American Historical Review, xiii (1933), 293; J. F. King, 
‘ Evolution of the Free Slave Trade Principle in Spanish Colonial Administra- 
tion ’, ibid., xxii (1942), 49-56. 

* Documentos para la Historia Argentina, vii, 134, 157. 

* A. P. Whitaker, The United States and the Independence of Latin America, 
1800-1830 (Baltimore, 1941), pp. 8-9. 
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veniently translated into Spanish.** But it was not only Ameri- 
can trade, legitimate and illegitimate, that grew. So also did 
British trade. The contraband flourished at the free ports in the 
West Indies. It flourished at Trinidad, which alone was said 
to supply the Spanish colonies with goods to the value of one 
million pounds a year.“ It flourished at Vera Cruz, as Viceroy 
Marquina bitterly complained. It flourished at Buenos Aires. 
And, even on the Pacific coast, where the South Sea whalers 
were actively engaged in it, it extended and strengthened its 
hold. 

There was still to be fought out in Spanish America the battle 
_ between monopoly and free enterprise, between the beneficiaries 
of an old order and the partisans of a new. But the issue was 
already resolved. It was impossible to re-enact the Laws of the 
Indies. The economic emancipation of Spanish America was 
determined before its political emancipation began. 

And so far as political emancipation was concerned, the years 
from 1796 to 1808 were equally decisive. As Britain had for- 
merly wavered between plundering the Spanish American 
colonies and trading with them, so now she hesitated between 
their conquest and their emancipation. In 1797 the governor 
of Trinidad was specifically instructed to encourage revolution 
on the Mainland. The invasion of Buenos Aires was prepared, 
and cancelled, in the same year. And there were other plans, 
in the mind of the British government as well as in that of 
Francisco de Miranda, so long plotting in England and America 
the emancipation of Venezuela. But fundamentally Britain 
was more interested in trade than territory. Her designs were 
commercial and strategic rather than imperial, and when, in 
1806, Sir Home Popham captured Buenos Aires, it was at his 
own responsibility. The Times, indeed, rejoiced. It knew not, 

® H. Bernstein, Origins of Inter-American Interest, 1700-1812 (Philadelphia, 


1945), p. 80. On American trade see also Goebel, op. cit., pp. 295-7, and 
Whitaker, United States and the Independence of Latin America, pp. 5-16, 23-6. 

“ Minutes of the Committee of Trade, 11 June 1808, P.R.O., B.T. 5/18, 
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it said, how to express itself in terms adequate to the national 
advantage obtained.‘* But the government vacillated. It did 
too little and that little too late. Buenos Aires was recaptured 
and Montevideo lost. The whole affair, said The Times, was 
‘a dirty, sordid enterprise, conceived and executed in a spirit 
of avarice and plunder’, and the chief source of the calamity 
was the unauthorised beginning of it.*” 

But for Spanish America its end was all important. The 
viceroy of La Plata had fled. It was the creoles who defeated 
the British, deposed the incompetent viceroy and appointed a 
new one. Spanish America had seen the deposition and im- 
prisonment of the legal representative of the king. It had seen 
a creole militia defeat a European army. It had seen a colonial 
port crowded with British ships and flooded with British goods. 
It was not a revolution that took place at Buenos Aires as a 
result of the British invasions. But it was a political and 
economic transformation that contained the seeds of revolution. 

Suddenly, however, the situation changed. Napoleon invaded 
Spain. The crown fell into captivity. A usurper sat upon the 
throne. From an enemy Britain became, overnight, the ally 
of Spain, and the army which Wellesley was preparing in 
Ireland for the liberation of Spanish America sailed, not to 
emancipate Spanish America from Spain, but to liberate Spain 
from France. 

The news of the fall of the monarchy, and of the invasion of 
the mother country, stirred the loyalty and moved the indigna- 
tion of the colonies, and, superficially, the resistance movement 
in Spain was almost exactly imitated in Spanish America. As 
juntas sprang up in Spain in the name of Ferdinand VII, so in 
Spanish America juntas and cabildos assumed the powers of 
viceroys, presidents and captains-general, the agents, now, of 
an authority which had ceased to exist. Extraordinary circum- 
stances called for extraordinary measures. The colonists took 
thought for their own protection and their own future. Power 
reverted to the people, though by ‘ the people’ nothing more 
can be meant than a small but active creole minority: the 
revolutions in Spanish America were the work of the few, 
not of the many. 


$* The Times, 13 Sept, 1806, 
 Ibid., 14, 15 Sept. 1807. 
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But that a movement which began as an assertion of inde- 
pendence from France should have ended as an assertion of 
independence from Spain was due quite as much to Spain 
herself as to the creole minority in her colonies whose thwarted 
aspirations in government and trade were thus fulfilled. For 
though the monarchy had collapsed, though the Peninsula was 
overrun, the Spaniards still clung to the principles of imperial 
monopoly and colonial subordination. Crown, Regency, Cortes, 
showed themselves equally blind, equally determined. The 
colonies, declared the Junta Central, in 1809, were an integral 
part of the Spanish monarchy, and the deduction soon followed 
that they owed obedience to the extraordinary authorities 
erected in Spain.*® That was not the Spanish American view. 
Nor had it been the Hapsburg view. ‘ Estos y esos reinos’, 
‘these and those kingdoms’, was the famous phrase used to 
define the royal possessions in Spain and the Indies. The Indies 
had never belonged to Spain. They were the property of the 
crown of Castile, united to the kingdoms of Spain merely by a 
dynastic tie. The Bourbons forgot, or ignored this Hapsburg 
view ; and so did the Spaniards. But the creoles remembered it. 


Just as the English colonies, in the eighteenth century, refused 
to accept subordination to the sovereignty of parliament, so 
the Spanish Americans refused to accept subordination to the 
people of the Peninsula. And in both cases what reason failed 
to arrange, force was left to decide. 


R. A. HUMPHREYS. 


““ Cf. Haring, op. cit., p. 117. 
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THE ORIGINS OF THE 
GREEK REVOLUTION OF 1821! 


When in 1821 the Greeks rose in fury against their Turkish 
overlords they had been long prepared. They had a habit of 
conspiracy which was three centuries old; they possessed a 
tradition of local independence, which was the product of their 
history, of their institutions and of their geographical environ- 
ment ; their sense of nationality—their hellenism—had been 
fostered by their church, by the survival of their language and 
by their awareness of their byzantine and classical ancestry ; 
and they had a notion of their degeneracy, which they attributed 
to the evil influence of Turkish rule. They had imbibed the 
essentials of western liberal thought; and the American 
revolution, the upheavals of revolutionary Europe, the setting 
up of the Ionian state and the struggles taking place in Latin 
America were events of great significance to them. They had 
also some grasp of the diplomatic situation of Europe; and 
they realized that their independence could be won only if the 
rivalry of the powers could be made to operate to their 
advantage. 

All these ideas were held in some form or other, even by the 
humblest Greeks. Imported by Greeks who had travelled or 
studied in Europe, and by western travellers who visited 
Greece in quite large numbers between 1770 and 1820, they 
were circulated by hosts of muleteers and coastal seamen, and 
among a nimble-witted people, which thirsts for novelties and 
information, they quickly found a hearing. The intellectual 
standard of the Greeks of all classes was then, as now, very 
high. Three centuries of Turkish rule had not reduced 
them to a servile condition. Their very conception of their 
degeneracy was a sign of their regeneration and _ they 


1 The best modern study of the Greek Revolution is vol. i of E. Driault, 
et M. l’Héritier, Histoire aren de la Gréce (5 vols., Paris, 1925-6). 
This work contains a good bibliography. An excellent study in English is: 
N. Kaltchas, An Introduction to the Constitutional History of Modern Greece 
(New York, 1940), In many ways, however, the older works of Thomas 
Gordon, History of the Greek Revolution (2 vols., 1833) and of George Finlay, 
A History of Greece (1877, vols. vi and vii) are more stimulating, for they have 
the — and freshness of original sources. For a fairly complete bibliography, 
see William Miller, ‘ Modern Greek history in the Gennadeion ’ and ‘ Additions 
to Modern Greek history in the Gennadeion’ in Journal of Modern History, 
ii (1930), 612-28 and ix (1937), 56-63. This bibliography has been brought u 
to date by Dr. S. H. Weber, in Journal of Modern History, xxii (1950), 25 . 
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yearned for liberty because they already enjoyed a large 
measure of freedom. From one point of view (so powerful and 
so privileged was their church, which the Osmanlis tolerated 
as being a useful instrument of government) the Greeks formed 
a tributary theocracy. From another point of view they formed 
a series of republics and tyrannies, each with its own local 
history, but all sharing the common tie of hellenism. The 
islands were almost entirely free; in the mountains and 
surrounding regions, which had never been subdued, those 
picturesque banditti, the lefts (literally, robbers) and the 
armatolot (local Christian militias which were survivals of 
Byzantine times), enjoyed autonomy ; and even in the plains 
near the towns where the Turks were most in evidence, the 
Greeks possessed their own local institutions and the use of 
the greater part of the soil. 

From yet a third point of view the Greeks may be said to have 
exercised a kind of condominium with the Turks, not only in 
those regions where the Greek-speaking peoples were numerous, 
but also in the empire at large. The Greek patriarch, the 
dragoman of the Porte and the dragoman of the fleet (both of 
whom were Greeks) and the vékil (a Greek elected by the 
notables and headmen of the villages in the Morea) were not 
only under-secretaries of state for Greek affairs but officials 
who had a voice in general policy and administration. Associated 
with them were numerous Greek officials drawn from the fanar, 
the patriarch’s quarter in Constantinople. These Greeks supplied 
the intelligence required in government, and their employment 
was a recognition of the economic and cultural supremacy of 
the hellenic population within the empire. The Osmanlis had 
always assimilated what was useful to them and institutionally 
their empire was, in many ways, merely a continuation of its 
byzantine predecessor. They themselves, whose blood was 
mixed, had no racial antagonism to the Greeks. They had often 
married with Greek women and many of them could trace 
their ancestry on the paternal side to Greeks who had been 
seized during childhood and brought up in the Moslem faith. 

But in spite of all this the Turks looked upon the Christian 
Greeks as an inferior caste. The Greeks on their side hated and 
despised the Turks, and even those who collaborated most 
closely with the Moslems possessed a profound contempt for 
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the Ottoman empire, which was generally thought to be in a 
state of decay—an idea which was a commonplace even among 
the Turks themselves. This hatred of, and contempt for, Turkish 
rule became all the more intense with the economic and intel- 
lectual progress of the Greek nation and with its reception of 
western ideas. Nevertheless the reception of western thought, 
though symptomatic of their intellectual improvement, was not 
the force that drove the Greeks forward to revolution. What 
brought them to the point of revolution was the intensification 
of the traditional idea, long fostered by the church—that of 
driving the Turk away from the Greek homeland and of 
restoring completely the Greek character of the empire. The 
inculcation of this fanaticism—for such it was—was the achieve- 
ment of the Friendly Band or Filiki Etairia, a subversive and 
secret society, which had been founded in 1814 and which by 
1821 had performed the astounding feat of initiating almost 
every Greek capable of bearing arms. Several secret societies 
had previously existed, for the Turkish system had fostered a 
tradition of conspiracy. To this tradition as well as to the 
existing organizations the new Etairia owed its phenomenal 
success. Even Greeks who had much, perhaps everything, to 
lose from an upheaval in the empire became implicated in the 
conspiracy, being unable to resist novelty and the urge to aspire 
to places of importance, Once they were implicated, fear, that 
latent energy in revolutionary movements, drove them forward ; 
for they came to suspect that the Turks knew the secret and 
would forestall the Etairia. The result was that this subversive 
society, which was already showing signs of fragmentation under 
the stress of Greek particularism, survived long enough to 
synchronize (though not to co-ordinate, except in a minor 
degree) the military effort of the capitani (i.e. klefts and 
armatolot) and to give to those traditional rebels, whose patriot- 
ism at the most was only local, the support of the peasantry in 
arms. 

The leading Etairists had indeed realized the need for 
military plans and preparations; but their intention was to 
wait until about 1825 before calling on the people to revolt ; 
and when circumstances caused them to act at a much earlier 
date (the rebellion of Ali Pasha and the belief that the Etasria 
had been betrayed had altered the situation) the only military 
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plans they had were those hastily improvised by Alexander 
Ypsilantis. These plans provided for a diversion in the Danubian 
principalities and for a general rising of the Alefts and notables 
(primates) of the Morea and of continental Greece, and for 
rebellion in the islands and even in Constantinople itself. The 
diversion in the principalities was not, as is often supposed, an 
impetuous and ill-considered move upon the part of Ypsilantis, 
but an act partly of desperate heroism and partly of misplaced 
optimism. The Etairists had convinced their military chief 
that he must act without delay; and Ypsilantis, who ever 
since he had accepted the leadership of the Etairia had always 
advocated careful and elaborate military preparations, was 
fully aware of the risks he ran. He hoped, however, to obtain 
support from Russia, and he had, in fact, been led by the 
Tsar himself to believe that help would be forthcoming. 

Although the Ef¢airists had realized the need for military 
preparations, they had made no constitutional plans. They did 
not think in terms of creating a new state but merely of taking 
over an existing one, though they had never really considered 
how this was to be done. Hence when the initial revolt was 
over and thousands of Turks had been slaughtered the Etairia 
was quite unable to furnish a provisional government ; and 
Demetrius Ypsilantis, who had succeeded to his brother as 
leader of the Etairia, at the most could secure the support of a 
faction only. By that time western constitutional ideas had 
come to the fore and the first Greek constitution (that of 
Epidaurus, January 1822) was based upon the French revolu- 
tionary model. This constitution was the work of a few 
westernized liberals who found a following among the 
westernized Greeks, among even certain Etairists, but chiefly 
among those opposed to certain klefts, primates and other 
Etairists. In other words the westernized liberals found their 
following among the enemies of other Greeks rather than among 
ardent democrats. Nevertheless all of them could speak the 
democratic tongue when it suited them to do so, and even the 
klefts had their kalamarddes or scribblers who could compose 
for their patrons the most eloquent dissertations on national 
unity and liberal constitutionalism. 

What had really come into play, however, was the particu- 
larism and the conflicting interests of the old regime; and 
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the history of the revolution is largely the complicated story of 
shifting factions which attempted to gain control of government, 
or rather to destroy governments that showed any promise of 
success. That story is all the more intricate because of the 
Greek national character—the desire to lead and reluctance to 
be led, and the love of novelty, conspiracy and intrigue, 
Transitory combinations brought into being from time to time 
the national assemblies and yet rendered them incapable of 
governing the country or of prosecuting the war with vigour, 
Usually the convening of an assembly was followed by the 
setting up of a rival body and then by civil war. These same 
shifting combinations intrigued with the foreign powers, or 
with the self-appointed agents of those powers, and there 
developed what are usually called the English, French and 
Russian parties, Of these parties we have, as yet, no thoroughly 
satisfactory study.? In point of fact the so-called Russian party 
was never particularly pro-Russian. Nor was any Greek tied 
exclusively to one particular combination : in making his choice 
of party his principal aim was to get the better of a rival, and if 
he could not make headway in the party of his choice (each 
party was itself the scene of fierce rivalries) he would usually 
seek advancement in another faction. 

After much civil strife the Greeks of 1821 arrived, under the 
pressure of events, at some sort of solution of their con- 
stitutional problem. In order to obtain support in Europe 
they adopted the principle of monarchy, first mooted as early 
as 1821. At the time many thought that a constitution on the 
Swiss or American models would have best suited their national 
character, their historical traditions and their geographical 
environment. In a sense the last thing the Greeks wanted was 
a monarch ; but monarchy came to be regarded as inevitable 
and all factions set about the task of monopolizing the negotia- 
tions for a king, hoping to enjoy the foremost place when the 
sovereign arrived, Ultimately the Greeks achieved much tran- 
quility under constitutional monarchy and the majority of the 
nation became ardent royalists. This development was retarded 
to some extent by the ineptitude of their first king, Otho 
(1833-62), but not so much as is often assumed, for it was not 
until new generations had grown up that the Greeks were 

* The best account is by N. Vlachos, Athens, 1939 (in Greek). 
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ready for constitutional government. Even then the forces that 
worked among them during the period of their struggle for 
independence persisted throughout the nineteenth century. 
Their religion and their church imparted to them a singleness 
of purpose—the ‘ great idea ’, as they call it—that of gathering 
all the Greeks into a single state and of reviving the glories of 
the Byzantine Empire. Their whole conception of Liberty was 
coloured by this strong irredentist feeling. At the same time it 
was much influenced by traditional particularism, by the dis- 
trust of their rulers and by habits of conspiracy. Although 
generally agreed as to ends, the Greeks have always been divided 
as to means ; and even when some concord has been reached on 
the latter, then there has usually arisen the equally vexed 
question as to which of the many parties or aspiring leaders 
should have the honour of seeing the business through. 

Like the French revolution, the revolution of the Greeks has 
been variously interpreted, and the Greeks themselves, like the 
French, have tended to be very partisan in the interpretation 
of their history. The first great native historian of the Greek 
revolution, Tricoupis, denounced the &lefts and primates, his 
censures provoking the publication of many memoirs upon the 
part of those who felt they had been denounced unjustly. The 
greatest modern Greek historian, the late Yannis Vlachoyannis* 
(d. 1946) always maintained with fervour the thesis that the 
Rumeliot chieftains of continental Greece were the best and 
truest patriots. Indeed, so persistent is Greek particularism 
that much Greek historical research has been devoted to proving 
the excellence of this or that party or to singing the praises of 
local worthies—not, it must be conceded, without most valu- 
able contributions to our factual knowledge of the Greek revolt. 
Again, numerous interpretations exist in Greek historical writing 
as to the origins and the nature of the revolution: there are 
monarchist and republican interpretations ; there are interpreta- 
tions which we may call the ecclesiastical, the federalist and 
the unitary ; and there are the inevitable Marxist histories. 

The various interpretations of the Greek revolution stress, 
each one according to its needs, different aspects of the old 
regime. Most contemporary Philhellenes, like the later ex- 


* Viachoyannis edited the important papers and memoirs of Makriyannis 
(1907), of Spiromelios (1926) and of Kasomoulis (1940-2). 
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ponents of the ecclesiastical interpretation, stressed the 
religious element in the origins of the revolt—which the 
contemporary Greeks, too, thought it politic to emphasize to 
win the sympathy of Europe. Contemporary liberals (e.g, 
Byron in The Age of Bronze) and also reactionaries stressed the 
democratic origins, the former expressing approval and the 
latter denouncing the Greeks for their affinity with the free- 
masons of the west. These same democratic origins were also 
given prominence by the English historian, George Finlay, 
who made much of one particular aspect of the old régime— 
namely that the lower Greek orders (and the poorer Moslems 
also) were the oppressed subjects of a Greco-Turkish ruling 
class. Not only did Finlay stress this aspect to the neglect 
of others, but he also failed to show that the particu- 
larism, which he singled out as one of the principal vices of 
the &lefts and primates, was a characteristic of the whole 
population. In his irrepressible desire to castigate the Greek 
leaders he often lapsed, despite his constant pose as a realist 
and cynic, into a purely romantic attitude towards the Greek 
people, maintaining that they displayed a constant faith in 
democratic principles. He also made much of the municipal 
institutions of Turkish Greece without explaining exactly what 
they were and omitting to mention that these, instead of form- 
ing a basis for a unitary democracy, only fostered the paro- 
chialism of the Greek people. He also forgot that those who had 
the chief voice in local affairs were exactly those primates and 
notables whom he was never tired of denouncing for their lack 
of patriotism. As for the capitani he tended to ignore them 
except to abuse them as being the chief obstacle to the demo- 
cratic aspirations of the masses, quite failing to recognize that 
the klefts provided the principal military effort of the War of 
Independence, and that, in so far as the masses fought for 
liberty, they consisted of armed bands who gathered round the 
klefts, who learned from these old rebels a mode of warfare 
and who adopted what we may call the kleftic ideal—the duty 
of resistance to the infidel and the love of that form of liberty 
which, as the Greek proverb says, lives in the mountains. The 
kleftic ideal (it finds expression in the ballads which tell of the 
courageous contests of the klefts with the infidel, of their simple 
piety, their chivalry and their homeric feastings) provided a 
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great spiritual force among the Greek people ; and it was this 
force rather than democratic ideas which caused the Greeks to 
maintain the struggle even at times when the cause seemed lost. 
There was indeed a kind of Greek democracy, but it was hardly 
of the species that Finlay imagined: its chief characteristic 
was equalitarian, and it owed its existence to the absence of an 
aristocracy among the provincial Greeks. Though there were 
great differences of wealth, every Greek felt, as he still feels, 
that he was as good as his neighbour, and every Greek who 
carried a firearm or who served in a ship knew better than his 
captain who was supposed to command him. But this intense 
democratic spirit was, like the patriotism of the &/efts, primates 
and the islanders, local and particularist, and antagonistic to 
the designs of westernized liberals (who themselves were not 
entirely free from these failings) to establish in Greece a unitary 
state based on democratic constitution. 
Dovucias DakIN. 


CORRIGENDA 


I, COLLINGWOOD’S IDEA OF HISTORY 


In his article, ‘ Collingwood’s Idea of History’ (History, xxxvii, 1), Mr. 
R. W. Harris stated that the late Professor R. G. Collingwood’s Idea of 
History ‘ passed rapidly out of print, and today Collingwood’s Autobiography 
also has been unavailable . . . for some years.’ It has been pointed out to us 
that this sts tement is not wholly accurate. The Idea of History did not, in fact, 
pass rapidly out of print, and although it is out of print at present, it is being 
reprinted, and ample supplies should soon be available. War conditions forced 
the publishers to allow the Autobiography to remain out of print for some 
years, but it has now been reprinted and stocks are again ample. We under- 
stand that the publishers do not intend to set Collingwood’s major works 
remain out of print, < nd that they have long contemplated plans for a collected 
edition. Mr. Harris end the editor wish to make it cleer that there was no 
intention to suggest neglect of Collingwood's works by the Clarendon Press, 
and thcy welcome this opportunity of correcting the misstatement and any 
wrong impressions to which it may have given rise. 


Il. F. GOSSES: THE MANAGEMENT OF BRITISH FOREIGN 
POLICY BEFORE THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


Messrs. A, W. Sijthoff, who publish the above work, ask us to state that 
the price of the book is 25s. 4d. (bound), and not 35s. 10d. as was stated in 
our review (History, xxxvi, 157). 
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Ancient Sparia: A Re-Examination of the Evidence. By K. M. T. Curis, 
Manchester : Manchester University Press. 1949. xvi + 527pp. (map, 
illus.). 45s. 

Miss Chrimes’s book is based on the hope that the inscriptions of Hellenistic 
and Roman Sparta will throw fresh light on the earlier social and political 
organizations of the state. Part i is therefore devoted mainly to the Roman 
period and the voluminous evidence tabulated in an appendix ; part ii turns 
back to early Sparta. There is room for a comprehensive study of this material, 
and Miss Chrimes promises startling conclusions. 

The opening chapter aims to establish the continuity of Spartan tradition, 
but Miss Chrimes cannot wholly argue away the disturbances of the third and 
second centuries B.c,: however much the reformers of those days claimed to 
restore the old Lycurgan order, they were primarily concerned with their own 
present politics. The constitution no doubt suffered most, and genuine survi- 
vals are most probable on the social side, where we have also the positive 
evidence of the archaic terms used in the training organization of the Spartan 
youth in the first two centuries a.D. Accordingly the chapter on the ephebic 
organization in part i has a close connection with part ii, while the rest are 
really separate essays which had better have been frankly directed at 
elucidating Roman Sparta. 

The chapter on early social organization is in other ways too the strongest 
in part ii. When Miss Chrimes discusses how the syssitia, as social and political 
units, recruited their members, and to what extent they co-opted new 
members from the lower grades of citizens, she is dealing with real and impor- 
tant questions where the evidence of Roman Sparta might help. Her final 
conclusions are surely right, that Sparta’s social organization was based on a 
primitive Dorian system, deliberately modified by the reforms ascribed to 
Lycurgus ; and that the primitive system was controlled by an aristocracy 
much more restricted than the later ‘ peers ’. 

She then joins issue with those who believe that the reformed system was 
created late in the seventh century, rather than by the Lycurgus of a remoter 
period, and the nearer she gets to the Rhetra, the more wayward her treat- 
ment of the rules of evidence and even of the rules of Greek. She is not for 
instance entitled to obliterate the statement ascribed to Aristotle, that there 
were five lochoi in the Spartan army, by saying that the scholiasts who give 
the five names wrote later than Aristotle and use the present tense : nor ought 
she to confuse the terminations of the first and third declensions. Her positive 
contribution to the question of date is a theory of 81-year cycles, no wilder 
than other such theories : the negative arguments against the seventh century 
are unimpressive, and no attempt is made to fit the Spartan reforms into the 
general development of Greek constitutional history. 

A study of Sparta which ranges from the ninth century B.c. to the second 
A.D. is a large undertaking, and Miss Chrimes’s style of inquiry, eager, 
luxuriant, ingenious, persevering, but not circumspect and not at all rigorous, 
is a handicap with a subject of such wide ramifications. She handicaps herself 
further by her reluctance to use the results, or even the apparatus, of recent 
scholarship. Only one volume of Jacoby’s Fragmente der griechischen Historiker 
is mentioned in the list on p. xiii, while the fragments of Ephorus are cited 
from Miiller, a nuisance in 1949. Miss Chrimes, who knows her Pausanias 
well, says of his Messenian history ‘ an account derived from Callisthenes ? ’, 
and she assumes without question that Charon wrote before Herodotus, which 
is unfair to Jacoby and to others. In the chapter on the army, it would be a 
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curious puzzle in source-criticism to determine whether she had used Toynbee’s 
article of 1913. 

In short, Miss Chrimes’s promising idea loses a good deal by random 
execution. A. ANDREWES. 


Mohammedanism: An historical survey. By H. A. R. GissB. (The Home 
University Library, No. 197.) London: Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press. 1949, ix + 206 pp. 5s. 

There is no lack of short books about Islam, in English and in other Western 
languages. But most of them come from writers who, in Professor Gibb’s 
words, ‘approach the subject .. . from one or other of two opposed points 
of view, neither of which is free from conscious prejudgement nor fully adjusted 
to the prevailing intellectual climate.’ Muslim authors tend to write on the 
level of apologetic and counter-attack, and if, on the one hand, they fail ‘ to 
appreciate the issues and meet them on the level of current thought ’, on the 
other they often unwittingly distort Islam itself by attempting to restate it 
in terms of the values of the civilization whose representatives they are 
addressing. Western writers for their part often look down on Islam and its 
civilization from an altitude of Christian or European superiority, and though 
their work is often of great value, it is vitiated by this element of prejudgement, 
not to say prejudice. 

In this little book Professor Gibb attempts to give a survey of the historical 
development of Islam, from its origins to the present day, based on the two 
beliefs: that ‘Islam is an autonomous expression of religious thought and 
experience, which must be viewed in and through itself and its own principles 
and standards ’, and that ‘ while the practice of every religion to some extent 
falls short of its own ideals, the exposition of an outside observer should lay 
more stress upon the ideals which it strives to realise than upon the failings 
of our common humanity.’ 

In this attempt Professor Gibb has in the main succeeded—and the measure 
of his success may be obtained by comparing his book with that which it 
replaces in the same series. In place of theological prejudice he gives us, not 
the cold, clinical objectivity that lays bare the members but misses the soul 
of a civilization, but a deep, sympathetic understanding of Islamic ideals and 
Islamic religious experience, and a statement of classical Islamic values that 
few modern Muslim writers, obsessed as they ere with restating them in 
Western terms, could achieve. The second part of the book is of special value. 
It is often said that from Crusading times onwards Islam ceased to develop— 
that its intellectual life was limited to meaningless repetition and elaboration, 
its social and public effects to the ever-increasing minutiae of formal obser- 
vance. Most handbooks of Islam indeed close with the attempt of Ghazali 
(1059-1111) to reconcile the formalist theology of the dogmatists with the 
intuitive religion of the mystics. Professor Gibb shows that the struggle 
between these two tendencies did not by any means end with Ghazali, but 
continued into modern times—sometimes by conflict, sometimes by inter- 
action, but always playing a decisive role in the still vigorous life of the 
Muslim community. His account of the Sufi orders—still so important in 
present-day Muslim society—is followed by a final chapter dealing with Islam 
in the modern world, and a critical assessment of the various reform move- 
ments of recent years, Here the main stress is laid on the Arab lands and 
India, and some treatment of parallel developments in Turkey and Persia 
would have been useful. 

An annotated and classified bibliography greatly enhances the value of the 
book for students of Islam. BERNARD Lewis. 
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English Bishops’ Chanceries, 1100-1250. By C. R. CHENEY. Manchester: 
Manchester University Press. 1950. 176 pp. 12s. 6d. 

This is a book which should commend itself to all serious students of 
medieval ecclesiastical history. Professor Cheney, whose works upon church 
history are already well known to readers of this journal, collects together 
the evidence at present available about the development of episcopal house- 
holds and chanceries in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, analyses the 
diplomatic form of the documents which were issued in the names of the 
various bishops, and makes some illuminating suggestions as to the ways in 
which archives were preserved before the emergence of the official ‘ bishop's 
register ’ in the thirteenth century. The book has all the value of a compre- 
hensive introduction to difficult and uncharted territory. Until the publication 
of fairly recent works by Sir Frank Stenton and the late Canon Foster, ex- 
tremely little was known about the way in which early episcopal chanceries 
worked. In fact, as Professor Cheney points out, it is idle to look for fixed 
rules and systematic procedure during the greater part of the twelfth century. 
Practices varied from one diocese to another, and there was sometimes a 
curious mingling of classical tradition with Christian formulae, typified by 
the charming story of Roger of Pont l’Evéque, archbishop of York, who used 
as a counterseal ‘a gem with the triple-faced Bacchic mask of Greek comedy 
sculped on it, and added the neat but incongruous inscription ‘‘ Caput nostrum 
trinitas est ’’.’ It is clear that there was, in a period such as this, much scope 
for individual initiative, and that although bishops and their scribes were 
anxious to preserve all the traditional rights and customs of their churches, 
they did not feel the need to impose any strict uniformity in the matter of 
diplomatic procedure. Nor, at this period, does there appear to have been 
any regular system of keeping the bishop’s archives in such a way that they 
were clearly separated from those of the cathedral chapter. Indeed, evidence 
of activity in the bishops’ households late in the thirteenth century suggests 
that the registrars of this period were trying, for the first time, to sort out the 
episcopal records. Especially at Lincoln and York the registrars had apparently 
made up their minds that new brooms were needed among the mass of records 
bequeathed to them by their predecessors. 

With the modesty of a good scholar, Professor Cheney describes his book as 
‘a preliminary statement of some of the problems.’ No reader will deny that 
this is a gross understatement of the value of an important and illuminating 
work. Nevertheless, there is a sense in which Professor Cheney is right. 
Evidence as to the work of bishops’ chanceries in this early period is constantly 
coming to light, often in the most surprising places. We may hope for the 
publication of more volumes such as Miss Kathleen Major’s Acta Stephani 
Langton, while the humbler researches of local ecclesiastical historians should 
make a steady, if unspectacular, addition to our knowledge of a difficult set 
of problems. Professor Cheney’s book sums up, clearly and wisely, the 
evidence which is at present available. In thirty years’ time he may feel that 
the researches which he and others will by then have carried out among 
diocesan archives have provided sufficient material for a second volume of 
this scholarly book. Rosainp M. T. HILL. 


Aquinas: Selected Political Writings. Edited by A. P. D'Entritvgs, translated 
by J.G. Dawson. (Blackwell's Political Texts, general editors, C. H. W1Lson 
and R. B. McCatium.) Oxford: Blackwell. 1949, xxxvi + 199 pp. 
9s. 6d. 

Professor D’Entréves breaks new ground for Blackwell's admirable series 
by giving us a medieval text which can effectively be prescribed for university 
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courses in the history of political thought. Modestly priced, yet adequately 
comprehensive, well printed, admirably selected for practical use, and furnished 
with expert introductions, this series is broadening the scope of university 
teaching by making possible textual work hitherto difficult or impossible for 
lack of available texts. At last students have a cheap, easily procurable and 
full text in English of St. Thomas’s own writings on political thought, and 
need no longer depend on meagre quotations or modern interpretations. 

Faced with the vast corpus of Aquinas’s work, the editor’s task of selection 
was not easy, and he doubles his difficulty by printing parallel Latin and 
English texts of all of his selections. Nevertheless he includes practically 
everything that St. Thomas wrote on political matters. He includes the whole 
first book of that arid and formal tract, the De Regimine Principum, bearing 
though it does so few signs of the master’s genius ; there is the curious little 
De Regimine Judaeorum, included partly as a salutary reminder of the potential 
totalitarianism of the scholastic synthesis; and we have also extracts on 
man’s place in the universe, from the Summa contra Gentiles (bk. iii, c. 81), 
the introductions to the two commentaries on the Nicomachean Ethics and 
Aristotle’s Politics, especially important for the student’s understanding of 
Thomas’s Aristotelian approach to political questions, and some important 
passages from the commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, on the 
duty of Christian subjects towards secular rulers, especially if these are tyrants, 
and on the relations between the spiritual and the temporal powers. But the 
heart of the book is the solid block of passages from the quaestiones in the first 
and second parts of the Summa Theologica, especially those from the famous 
quaestiones 90-105 of book i of part 2, expounding the various kinds of law, 
eternal, natural and human, examining their derivation and showing their 
relationship to one another. On this massive foundation of whatever in 
St. Thomas may be regarded as political thought, Professor D’Entréves has 
grouped extracts from many other quaestiones, mainly from book ii of part 2, 
discussing political obligation, the duty of obedience, the right to resist 
tyranny, justice in the state, expediency in politics, war, usury, the right to 
property, and the structure of the constitution. For the purposes of under- 
graduate study, no argument of positive significance in St. Thomas’s political 
thought has been omitted. Mr. Dawson's translation, avoiding both archaism 
and incongruous modernity, is flexible and free—in fact, the English article- 
headings are sometimes not translations at all, but rather editorial pointers to 
the political significance of the articles. Doubtless teachers and some excep- 
tional students will use the Latin as well as the English texts occasionally ; 
but when so few students can readily construe even a simple passage from 
Stubbs’s Charters, was it wise to give half the available space to St. Thomas's 
Latin text ? For the price exacted is high: in reproducing the passages from 
the guaestiones, the editor has generally had to restrict himself to the positive 
‘core’ of each article, omitting all the contrary arguments with which 
St. Thomas begins the discussion of each thesis in turn, and most of the 
detailed refutations with which he demolishes them, as well as many of the 
significant citations of authority which usually stem the trend of the contrary 
arguments and preface St. Thomas's statement of his own views. This method 
gives us all the positive, constructive arguments employed by Aquinas, but 
by ruthlessly stripping away their setting it completely disguises the formal 
structure of the articles and the quaestiones, depriving the student of a unique 
opportunity of understanding the typical pattern of a scholastic discussion 
of philosophical problems. 

But this is a small criticism compared with Professor D’Entréves’ and 
Mr. Dawson's service in giving us this invaluable means of classroom 
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study of the text of the supreme scholastic philosopher, and Professor 
D’Entréves increases our debt by his introduction, which, though compre- 
hensive, discriminating, and at times both profound and novel in its observa- 
tions, still remains within the powers of assimilation of a reasonably intelligent 
student, and provides admirable guidance for the use of the text. Other 
medieval thinkers still remain inaccessible to student use for lack of a modern, 
cheaply produced and well-edited translation: will Messrs. Blackwell and 
the general editors now give us St. Augustine, John of Salisbury, Marsilio of 
Padua, William of Ockham ? R. F. TREHARNE, 


English Art, 1307-1461. By Joan Evans. (The Oxford History of English Art. 
Edited by T. S. R. Boase, vol. v.) Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1949, xxiv + 
272 pp. (illus.). 30s. 


‘ Under his (Richard II's) leadership all the arts in England entered upon 
a phase of fruition.’ ‘ Henry IV had far less natural taste for the arts than 
the man he supplanted, though he was an accomplished musician. The art 
of his time is largely an official art, designed to express the prestige of the 
monarchy rather than to give the monarch himself any personal pleasure.’ 
Sentences like these will make the first volume to be published in the new 
Oxford series stimulating to many :. they are more problematical to those who 
have yet to be convinced of the connection, so strongly emphasized by 
Miss Evans (esp. pp. 78-80) between art and political conditions. Clearly 
the institutional life of the country can be seen reflected in the design of its 
churches and houses, in the minor arts of many descriptions, and one of the 
best features of this book is Miss Evans's clear perception of the relationship 
(esp. ch. ix) and the wealth of illustration with which she follows it out; 
but too much emphasis on political events may fix the periodization too 
rigidly, and can 1461 really be claimed as an artistically valid date ? Obviously 
one has to begin and end somewhere ; yet the difficulty about all such termin- 
als, as far as the later middle ages are concerned, is the inequality of artistic 
development in different parts of the country, and the inequality is not always 
traceable to political reasons. 


This is a finely produced and beautifully illustrated volume. One photo- 
graph, Mr. Howgrave-Graham’s ‘Angel of the Passion on the Percy tomb’, 
is quite remarkable. Readers, however, will not find here what they will 
get from books like Dehio or Michel and Enlart. This is a more personal, a 
more individual commentary, with much of the emphasis on details of design. 
Sometimes this leads to unduly strained generalization, such as the statement 
that ‘ the irrelevant babewyns (grotesque little figures] are the characteristic 
art of the reign of Edward II’; sometimes to authentic perception, such as 
the observation that ‘like the English lyric, English medieval art owes some- 
thing to accidental felicities.’ As may be expected in a book that required 
the utmost versatility in its author, not all sections are of equal merit; 
neither manuscripts nor glass nor woodwork receive their full due; but the 
chapters on funeral effigies and canopied tombs are excellent both in learning 
and in compression. 


On the purely historical side some corrigenda are to be noted, Edward III's 
gold noble was struck in August 1344, not in 1343. William Edington, bishop 
of Winchester, was not lord treasurer and lord chancellor at the time of the 
Black Death: he was not chancellor till 1356. Bishop John Sheppey of 
Rochester did not rule from 1332 to 1360: he was consecrated on 10 March 
1353. ‘Speech from the throne’ is rather a curious description of the 
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Pronuntiatio parliamenti in 1362. It is not enough to quote ‘ Test. Ebor.’ with 
the page reference: the volume in the series should be given. Throughout, 
the references are too severely abbreviated. E. F. Jacos. 


Progress in Medieval and Renaissance Studies in the United States and Canada: 
Bulletins No. 20 and No. 21. Edited by S. HArR1son THomson. Boulder : 
Univ. of Colorado. 1949, 1951. 142, 176 pp. $1.50 each. 


Professor Thomson continues his helpful and illuminating biennial surveys 
of North American research and scholarship in ‘ early European histery ’ (see 
History, xxxiv, 160-1). The ‘ feature’ articles are a substantial ‘ Survey of 
Studies in Medieval Drama, 1933-1950’, with full bibliographical notes, by 
Professor Millett Henshaw, of Miami University (No. 21), reviewing the work 
done in all important European languages on medieval European drama since 
Professor Karl Young published his standard work, The Drama of the Medieval 
Church; Professor Lynn Thorndike’s detailed check-list of his rotographs, 
photostats, etc., of MSS. and documents for the history of natural and occult 
science (No. 20); a similar list by Mr. Marshall Clagett, of Wisconsin, of his 
collection of microfilms of MSS. for the history of late medieval physics (No. 21) ; 
and a suggestive little note by Professor R. A. Pratt on the value of close and 
imaginative study of the make-up of medieval MSS. as a means of discovering 
both the form and the extent of the material available for educational purposes 
at any particular point in the middle ages, taking Chaucer’s time by way of 
example (No. 20), There are also the regular lists of photostats acquired by 
libraries and individuals since Bulletin No. 19 appeared ; of books in the press ; 
of papers read to learned societies ; of doctoral dissertations in progress ; and 
of ‘active medieval and renaissance scholars’, with notes of their special 
interests, projects and publications since 1947. 

But the item of most general significance in these two issues is the editor’s 
brief note (No. 20) on the development in North American universities of 
facilities for advanced medieval and renaissance studies. Commenting on a 
table showing the number of doctoral dissertations approved for study in 
each North American university from 1927 to 1949, he notes Columbia’s steady 
retention, since 1937, of its impressive lead as the chief centre of North American 
research in medieval and renaissance history ; Yale, Cornell, Pennsylvania, 
Johns Hopkins and Stanford hold their own; but ‘ the Chicago of Manly, 
Rickert, Nitze and J. W. Thompson is no more’, and Harvard has declined 
‘from the complete domination of the field in the days of Haskins to an 
essentially minor role . . . all the more regrettable in view of the magnificent 
riches of the Widener Library.’ The Catholic University at Washington 
(though its range is very specialized) and the University of North Carolina 
(‘without great financial resources ’) have taken their places. Serious provi- 
sion for post-graduate training in medieval and renaissance studies is no 
longer confined to some half-dozen ‘name’ institutions as it virtually was 
down to 1940, but is now available in many centres. No one could be more 
aware of the limited significance of mere statistics in such matters than is 
Professor Thomson, who has some astringent things to say on the advantages 
of research in small but adequately staffed and equipped centres, and on the 
folly of institutions whose ambition, outrunning discretion, prompts them to 
offer facilities which they cannot maintain. But when all allowance has been 
made, it is to ‘a revolutionary dispersion of the best scholarship in the past 
two decades ’ that Professor Thomson calls attention. The pupils of the great 
scholars of the last generation, now occupying chairs throughout the length 
and breadth of the United States, are transplanting the influence of their 
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famous teachers to dozens of new centres; and so Professor Thomson, in 
both of his prefaces, can note the steady expansion of North American studies 
of ‘ early European history ’ which is reflected statistically in greatly lengthened 
lists of theses approved, of papers read, of books in the press, and of ‘ active 
medieval and renaissance scholars ’ despite the grievous obstructions encoun- 
tered nowadays by research and publication in these fields. And further, 
though the editor himself does not mention it, even a casual reading of these 
lists shows that American medieval scholarship is concerning itself with 
thought, literature, linguistics, art and Kulturgeschichte generally, much more 
than with politics, government, constitutional and economic history, though 
of course many notable achievements and projects on these sectors still 
figure in the various lists. 

Among the many ‘items of special interest’ which Professor Thomson 
notes are several important and far-reaching co-operative schemes, No. 2] 
reports fully on the plan for collecting a comprehensive and detailed survey 
of medieval and renaissance Latin translations and commentaries, with 
Professor Oskar Kristeller of Columbia as secretary, under the auspices of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, the Medieval Academy of America, 
and the American Philological Association, and with a team of nearly 250 
American, British and European scholars, whose names and assignments are 
listed in detail. Both issues have progress reports on a large project for collect- 
ing, translating and annotating all the source materials of Roman Law, with 
Professor Clyde Pharr, of Vanderbilt, as general editor: vol. i, on the Theo- 
dosian Codex, was in the press in 1949. The detailed plans for the six-volume 
History of the Crusades, of which several chapters had already reached the 
general editor, Professor J. L. LaMonte, before his sudden death, suggest that 
this project had advanced too far to suffer shipwreck even from that heavy blow. 

No doubt theses, books and projects begun will not all be completed, and 
not all that is published will be first-class work. Yet these two Bulletins 
provide ample evidence of the steady advance of American scholarship, 
despite wars and rumours of wars, and in defiance of the formidable costs of 
publication, towards pre-eminence in medieval and renaissance studies. The 
facts justify Professor Thomson’s quiet satisfaction with this growing achieve- 
ment, in a field of study which no one would call utilitarian, of a society which 
Europeans too impatiently label wholly materialistic. R. F. TREHARNE. 


Elizabeth's Irish Wars. By Cyrit Fatts. London: Methuen. 1950. 362 pp. 
(map, illus.). 25s. 

This is a pioneer work for Elizabethan military history and it also illumin- 
ates some of the darker patches of Anglo-Irish relations from the beginning 
of the revolt of Shane O'Neill to the ultimate defeat of the far more formidable 
rising of the O’Neills and O’Donnells at the end of the reign. The earlier 
chapters give a detailed and lucid description of the way in which Elizabeth 
and her council raised forces for service in Ireland. They were mostly 
involuntary recruits, often of poor quality, embodied by the lord lieutenant 
at the order of the council and sent to a specified port, usually Chester or 
Bristol, where the mayor had to have the necessary shipping ready for their 
transport after the muster rolls had been checked. Sometimes full companies 
were formed from one or two counties to serve under their own company 
officers: others were contingents for drafting purposes to be distributed 
among existing units when they arrived in Ireland. The regimental 
organization was only beginning to appear at the end of the reign, yet there is 
@ good deal of evidence of a more elaborate military system in England at 
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this period than has hitherto been appreciated. Early military failures were 
due in the first place to corruption, indiscipline, and the weakness of the forces 
employed as well as to the reluctance of the queen to devote a sufficient 
proportion of her meagre financial resources to military purposes. But the 
combined danger from Spain and the Ulster Irish ultimately compelled her 
to send over Mountjoy with an army which amounted at one time to a nominal 
strength of perhaps 18,000, well equipped, comparatively well supplied, and 
many of them veterans who had seen service in the Low Countries or France. 
On the basis of this evidence from the later period the author repudiates 
Sir John Fortescue’s strictures on Elizabeth’s neglect of her soldiers (p. 66). 
The armies of the Irish were based primarily on the personal following of the 
heads of the septs, supported by irregular bodies of native kerne (light infantry) ; 
secondly, on gallowglasses (heavily armed infantry mercenaries), drawn 
originally from the Scots of the Western Isles and from the Highlands, who 
fought under soldiers of fortune; and thirdly, on miscellaneous bodies of 
Anglo-Irish such as the followers of the Geraldines of Munster. English 
deserters recruited by men like Richard Tyrell fought with the Irish, and 
Irish kerne and gallowglasses fought on the English side. The various cam- 
paigns and the merits and demerits of individual viceroys and their subordin- 
ates are described with detailed care and an objective judgment. This objecti- 
vity is not, however, complete for the author’s underlying assumption is that 
the ‘ English Renaissance State ’ was in conflict with one ‘ of the Dark Ages ’. 
English sea power and artillery indeed triumphed over the more lightly 
armed and less highly organized armies of the Irish, but even if a MacWilliam 
Iochtar, chief of the Mayo Burkes, knew no English, he could converse with 
Sir Henry Sidney in Latin (p. 119), and Hugh O’Neill had many highly trained 
and well-armed pikemen and musketeers in his ranks. Among the sources 
used by Professor Falls new evidence of value has been obtained from the 
archives at Simancas and probably still more is available,' while he rightly 
conjectures that further contributions by Gaelic scholars could reveal more of 
the Irish side of the story. For this he has relied chiefly on the famous 
Four Masters and on an invaluable monograph by Dr. Hayes-McCoy to which 
he pays a handsome tribute. Professor Falls has pointed the way; it is to be 
hoped that others will follow his lead. This is an important book and it should 
be read with pleasure on both sides of the Irish Sea. F. J. ROUTLEDGE. 


King Charles the Martyr, 1643-1649. By E. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. London : 
Hollis and Carter. 1950. xiv + 385 pp. (illus., maps). 18s. 

The culminating volume in Dr. Wingfield-Stratford’s trilogy sets out 
avowedly to prove the case stated in the title. ‘A martyr... is one who, of 
his free choice, lays down his life for a cause that he considers worthy’ : 
Charles was given the opportunity of martyrdom, and ‘ deliberately embraced it.’ 

To establish the claim it must be shown that at some point Charles consciously 
and irrevocably rejected the chance of saving himself. But despite careful 
choice of emphasis, much of the story has to consist of the martyr’s repeated 
attempts to escape and to negotiate with or deceive each of the rival powers 
around him. On p. 252 he devotes himself to eleven months of ‘ self- 
communing and solemn preparation for the last and crowning act of a 
tragedy '; on p. 255 he is stuck in an unmartyrlike posture between the bars 
of the window at Carisbrooke. A ‘ fatality’ dogged all these attempts, and 


‘ For example, a request for Spent help from Shane O'Neill (Simancas, leg. 816); an aceount 


of Irish affairs 1567 (leg. 819) and various Relaciones del estado de Irlanda. (See Paz y Magdaleno, 
Seer. de Estado, Doc. rel. a nglaterra, 1254-1834, Madrid, 1947.) 
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their ineptitude ‘is almost certain proof...that he was subconsciously 
inhibited from taking the only real way of safety’ (flight to the continent), 
Though always ready to negotiate, he steadfastly refused to betray ‘his 
friends, his Church, the rights of his successors . . . the fundamental liberties 
of his people, and the reign of law in England.’ If these were indeed his 
principles, his interpretation of them was a personal and adaptable one; 
and they mix awkwardly with fate and subconscious inhibitions as ingredients 
of martyrdom. 

The story of the wars is told with skill and zest. Dr. Wingfield-Stratford 
makes admirably clear and persuasive his version of the battles and campaigns, 
about which Charles and Rupert were always right and the victors (and other 
historians) wrong. His contempt for the ‘ Plutopuritans ’ and their apologists 
leads to many unnecessary sneers and misstatements. The Long Parliament, 
for instance, was not (in 1647) an ‘incompetent and mostly corrupt mob’, 
His prejudices give us some enjoyable moments, such as the descriptions of 
Cromwell seeking the Lord ; and occasionally the attacks on liberal historians 
win through. But their author is far too ready to believe what suits his purpose. 
He accuses Gardiner of ‘ tendentious disingenuousness and suppressio veri’ 
in ignoring the ‘damning’ fact that the act for trying the king ‘ was passed 
by a majority of 6’. His authority for this is Muddiman’s Trial of Charles I 
which cites a 1660 pamphlet An Exact and Most Impartial Account of the 
Indictment of . . . the Murtherers of his Late Sacred Majesty. This turns out to 
be quoting Sir Orlando Bridgman at the regicides’ trial: ‘ there was but 46 
there at that time, and of these not above 26 that voted it.’ The Commons 
Journals record no division at any stage of the measure. Bridgman may have 
had evidence for his estimate; but assertions so inadequately supported, 
and the many other inaccuracies and misquotations, do ill service to the 
general reader, and to Dr. Wingfield-Stratford’s side in the argument. 

D. H. PENNINGTON. 


The Good Old Cause: the English Revolution of 1640-60: Its Causes, Course and 
Consequences. Edited by CHRISTOPHER HILL and EpmMuND DELL. (History 
in the Making Series.) London : Lawrence & Wishart. 1949. 488 pp. 15s. 

This miscellaneous collection of extracts from contemporary sources is 
neither in intent nor in fact an aid to serious study of Stuart history. As the 
editors frankly declare, it is designed to show ‘ how one social class was driven 
from power by another and how the form of state power appropriate to the 
needs of the first was replaced by one appropriate to those of the second’ ; 
or, more briefly, how a ‘ semi-feudal landed aristocracy’ was deposed from 
power and influence by the ‘ bourgeoisie '. They are obsessed by this word, 
which they use to include the rural as well as the urban middle class. Their 
purpose is not historical but propagandist. Seventeenth-century England is 
seen through the ruddy glow of nineteenth and twentieth-century materialistic 
interpretations of history. Hence in the notes prefixed to each group of 
extracts recur the stock terms ‘ bourgeois’ and ‘ bourgeois revolutionaries’, 

‘ the Left ’ and ‘ the Right ’ (always with capitals), ‘capitalism’, ‘communism’ 

and ‘ proletariate’. For instance, the revolt of the Netherlands in the six- 

teenth century was the first ‘ bourgeois’ revolt on a national scale and its 
example especially thrilled England, ‘ where the bourgeoisie was also becoming 
conscious of new strength’ (p. 207). The editors, like O’Brien the Chartist, 
whose views are quoted with approval at the end of the volume, look forward 
from the Stuart revolution to Chartism, Marx and a socialist revolution effected 
by the working classes. History is to them a ‘ weapon of struggle’. This view 
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is doubtless an interesting curiosity to the student of historical method, but 
it bears a suspiciously close resemblance to the historical technique of the 
speeches of Adolf Hitler. 

The title given to this volume ought properly to indicate a collection of 
sources bearing on the fortunes and ideas of the Republicans of the Long 
Parliament, who held power after Pride’s Purge in 1648 until Cromwell drove 
them out in 1653, and who returned to Westminster for a few months in 1659. 
They were the Commonwealth’s men, led by Hesilrige, the younger Vane, 
Bradshaw, Scott and Ludlow. The term ‘ Good Old Cause’ became current 
after the death of Oliver Cromwell. The editors of these papers do indeed 
include the passage from Milton in which it occurs (pp. 462-3) and where of 
course it is used correctly. But it is surely an odd choice as the title of a volume 
of extracts ranging from More’s Utopia (described as ‘ the first sketch of a 
Communist society in the modern world’, p. 140) to the London Mercury of 
1837. The editors appear to think it is equivalent to what they refuse to call 
the Puritan Revolution. 

However, the material presented, in spite of the editorial eccentricities and 
obsessions, is both interesting and varied, but the critical student will often 
find some disparity between the meaning intended by the contemporary 
writers and views naively attributed to them in the tendentious prefatory 
notes. Religious ideas and spiritual experiences were the very foundations 
of seventeenth-century thought about politics: they did not merely dictate 
the form in which that body of doctrine was expressed. This is as true of 
Gerrard Winstanley as of Prynne or of Lilburne. In reference to an extract 
from a speech of Cromwell’s in which he declares that ‘ all our histories...’ 
are‘... but God manifesting Himself,’ whilst admitting that his view of the 
revolution was ‘ not without its nobility’, they assert that it ‘ conveniently 
veiled the class issues at stake’ (p. 444). We are also told that many of the 
army leaders originally of ‘mean’ extraction supported the Protectorate 
because they had become property holders and so were qualified for its 
restricted franchise (p. 445). Moreover, it may be thought by some readers 
that the reduction of the influence of men of the Left was not the main reason 
why Cromwell sent his son Henry to Ireland as commander-in-chief (p. 406). 
Fortunately space does not permit nor does the importance of this book 
warrant the multiplication of such examples of editorial comment. Readers 
will know what to expect. F, J. ROUTLEDGE. 


Peter the Great and the Emergence of Russia. By B. H. SuMNER. (Teach 
Yourself History Library, edit. A. L. Rowse.) London : English Universi- 
ties Press. 1950. vii + 216 pp. 5s. 

There is little that is new in the material of the late Mr. B. H. Sumner’s 
outline sketch of Peter the Great, yet the spirit of its arrangement marks an 
important stage in western studies of the ‘ westernizing ’ czar. By emphasizing 
again and again that Peter ‘ must be judged primarily in the setting of his 
own times ’ and transplanting the uninformed reader into a Muscovy that had 
to learn from but not copy the West, Mr. Sumner has stripped Peter’s reign 
of controversy and returned it to scholarship. ‘To become powerful and 
prosperous in her own national way ’ meant not only war against the super- 
stition, sloth and corruption of Muscovite society but also the mobilization of 
its potential strength. Mr, Sumner stresses, as many have done before him, 
the practical urgency of Peter's reforms, but gives them a longer purpose, 
that of discovering and developing an identity that should be based on Russia's 
natural resources and the native wit of her people. The facile cosmopolitanism 
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of the later eighteenth century was no part of Peter’s purpose. The career 
of ‘the remarkable polymath Lomonosov’ was the real fruit of Peter’s 
secularization of Russian culture. 

Mr. Sumner looks to the past for the roots of Peter’s foreign policy and to 
the future for its consequences. Thus the span of his survey, which ranges 
from the thirteenth to the nineteenth century, puts Peter’s design into 
perspective. Nor does he allow the achievement in the Baltic to overshadow 
the ramifications of a policy which envisaged the expulsion of the Turk, even 
if it could not encompass it, and set the course for Peter’s successors in Poland, 
the Balkans and the Caucasus. 

In estimating the success of Peter’s internal reforms Mr. Sumner takes a 
middle course. He has departed from the disparagement of Professor Milyukov 
and his school which reduced Peter's legislation to a jumble of hasty, ill- 
conceived and unco-ordinated measures, framed largely by Peter’s collabora- 
tors. Although Mr. Sumner views Peter as a ‘ man of action, not a thinker or 
a planner’ he concedes that ‘in the end he grew to entertain broad views 
that amounted to an all-round renovation of Muscovy.’ This is the note on 
which the book ends and it sounds like a cautious approach to N. A, 
Voskresensky’s recent edition of Peter’s laws. By tracing each law from its 
genesis through numerous modifications, often by Peter himself, Voskresensky 
reveals more of its underlying purpose, just as a new grouping of laws reveals 
their relation, and argues more coherence and considered design in Peter's 
legislation than has hitherto been supposed. Only one, the first of Voskre- 
sensky’s projected four volumes, has reached this country and it is too soon 
to speculate what final bearing they will have on studies of Peter's reign, yet 
the first volume must make every serious student pause and consider the 
evidence anew. This is exactly what Mr. Sumner has done. That is why his 
little book has both freshness and balance, and reveals, though it does not 
fully deploy, a carefully meditated scholarship. The general reader could have 
no better guide. But Mr. Sumner’s researches, some of which have been 
published in his study of Peter the Great and the Ottoman Empire, promised a 
more detailed study of Peter and his work. General reader and student alike 
must deeply regret that he was unable to finish it and that his death came 
at a time when his patience, insight, and integrity are more than ever necessary 
in the field of Russian studies. BERTHA MALNICK. 


Pitt versus Fox: Father and Son. By Ericu Eycx. London: Bell. 1950. 
viii + 396 pp. (illus.). 21s. 

Henry and Charles James Fox and the two William Pitts were all interesting 
men ; three of the four were great men. Their lives have already formed the 
subjects of separate books. Dr. Eyck has conceived and executed the plan 
of writing a book that deals with all four. In so doing he has inevitably tried 
to write something very like a political history of England for over half a 
century. Whether that history can best be told as a series of episodes in the 
lives of these four men is perhaps doubtful. Dr. Eyck’s book suffers badly 
from a failure to make eighteenth-century politics clear. We want to know, 
not only what the two Foxes and the two Pitts did, but also how far their 
actions and beliefs conformed to one or other of the patterns common at the 
time. Henry Fox, for instance, is best understood, if he is shown as a specimen 
of a rather common type of politician, a type neither lofty nor wholly despicable, 
but one the existence of which does much to explain the actual working of 
the constitution. Chatham, again, had a streak of genius, but was in many 
ways odd and, one is tempted to add, un-English. Yet Chatham at certain 
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times appealed to wide sections of opinion and was supported by them. 
Why this was so Dr. Eyck scarcely attempts to tell us. 

There are also other omissions of a different kind. Chatham’s strategy in 
the Seven Years’ War deserves a lucid description, but does not get it. Yet 
Dr. Eyck, rather curiously, seems to admire the Jingo Chatham more than 
his very different son, though it is perhaps easier to make out a case for the 
son’s reluctance to make peace than for that of the father. In 1761 France 
wanted peace and was prepared to make great sacrifices for it ; the elder Pitt 
wrecked the negotiations by his intransigence. Just over a generation later 
the younger Pitt showed mistrust of the Directory and, later, of Bonaparte, 
because he doubted whether they would keep any agreement they made for 
even a few years. Some will think there is more to be said for the son’s doubts 
than for the father’s obstinacy, born as it was of a desire to wreck the French 
navy. Similarly, it is possible to admire the younger Fox’s courage and to 
share many of his ideals without thinking that his conduct during the years 
1792-1806 was creditable to his intelligence. About such matters of opinion 
it would be idle to expect agreement, but Dr. Eyck would have made his views 
more interesting and possibly more attractive, had he supported them with 
a fuller analysis of the situation in England and on the Continent after 1789. 
To this it might be replied that there was not space to do so, but such a reply 
would in effect be a criticism of the design of the book. Pitt versus Fox is 
essentially a collection of biographical information, it is not an adequate 
interpretation either of the persons or of their age. M. A. THOMSON. 


Les Iles Britanniques et La Révolution Francaise (1789-1803). By JuLes 
Decuamps. Brussels : La Renaissance du Livre. 1949. 245 pp. (illus.), n.p. 


The thesis of this book is simple and (to use a popular contemporary 
adjective) challenging. The renewal of war between Britain and France in 
1803 was one of the most important events in the nineteenth century and 
one of the most unfortunate. But for it, these two countries would have taken 
their places together in the van of civilization. France would not have been 
forced to make those gigantic efforts which so weakened her. Britain would 
not have adopted, as she did in 1814, the policy of Austria, and the nineteenth 
century would not have been a century of revolutions because the reactionary 
governments against which these revolutions were aimed would not have 
been brought into existence. 

Why was war renewed in 1803? Not through any wish of Bonaparte’s, 
who sought every means to avoid it (p. 195) ; ‘ c’est que les classes dirigeantes 
anglaises ont pris sur elles l'initiative d'une rupture et qu’elles s’en sont 
glorifiées comme d'un acte de haute politique’ (p. 183). And why did the 
British governing classes adopt this attitude ? Primarily, because they saw 
Bonaparte as the enemy of their privileges and the symbol of those democratic 
ideas which they were barely managing to keep within bounds at home. It 
was necessary for their purposes that Bonaparte should be painted in the 
blackest colours and to this end they secured the aid of venal and scandalous 
journalists. The mixture of fear and patriotism thus roused was sufficient to 
blind the nation, or an effective minority in it, to political inequalities and 
social injustices. 

The background for this thesis is drawn in the first chapter and if one can 
accept it the thesis becomes at least more easily tenable: the spirit which 
Professor Dechamps depicts there is that of men who would shrink from 
nothing to defend their privileges. What one is invited to accept is a sketch 
in black and white. From this it appears that during Lord North's admini- 
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stration ‘ George III regna en souverain absolu’; that Parliament did not 
represent the nation ‘en aucune maniére’; that Yorkshire only returned 
one member to the House of Commons (pp. 17, 18) ; and that the poor were 
treated as outside the common law (p. 23). By implication one is invited to 
believe that capital sentences were invariably carried out and thatthe sole 
object and the sole result of enclosure was to despoil the cottagers (pp. 22, 23). 
The key to this chapter, and to much of the book, may be found in the state- 
ment, on p. 23, that English society was divided into two classes; the 
privileged minority which possessed all the power and all the wealth ; and the 
great majority, composed of manual workers, who possessed nothing. If one 
is prepared to believe that the structure of English society was as simple as 
this and determined to find Bonaparte faultless, this book will be acceptable 
as a lucid exposition of that particular case. W. L. Burn. 


Charles Dickens and Early Victorian England. By R. J. CRUIKSHANK. (Measure 
of the Ages Series). London: Pitman. 1949. xii + 308 pp. (illus.). 20s. 
What does the title imply ? The book is not an analytical study of the 
Dickens world like that of Humphrey House, nor the portrait of an age like 
Early Victorian England. The writer’s declared aim is ‘to make some kind 
of clearing in the choking undergrowth, and then follow the waif's [Dickens’s} 
progress through the Victorian wild woods ’, adding that ‘ waifs are necessarily 
hazy about dates but often possess a poetic sense of the colour and secret 
rhythms of their age.’ The spirit of the age is pursued in a succession of 
causeries, essays, musings, invented dialogue and anecdotes, without connecting 
thread or chronological sequence, though the book begins with Pickwick 
and ends with Whistler v. Ruskin and ‘ the Ten O’Clocks (sic) ’. The outlook 
is mainly urban; a rural chapter is called ‘The Accursed Hill’ and much 
significance is given to the passage in the Rural Rides where the phrase occurs. 
It is not Cobbett’s significance, and Mr. Cruikshank does not say that the hill 
is Old Sarum and the year 1826. The duchess of Buckingham’s well-known 
letter to Selina Lady Hastings is quoted as if it belonged to the period instead 
of being a century earlier. Minor inaccuracies jump to the eye; they mar 
the authenticity of the picture but scarcely affect it as the evocation of a 
Dickensian background. The subjective approach and the impressionist 
technique succeed in giving vivid pictures, with interesting, sometimes 
penetrating, comment. The book is admirably illustrated. Fourteen charts 
designed by the Isotype Institute (more vivid but less instructive than 
graphs) and a chronological table (1830-70) lend the book something of a 
text-book character. One of four columns is ‘ Science and Discovery ’, en- 
visaging a wide field—from the opening of some English railways to Mendeleeft's 
classification of chemical elements. Its empty spaces show the merest tyro 
that great discoveries and inventions are absent and that consistency is not 
attempted. (If Mendeleeff, why not Mendel? If Speke and Grant, why not 
Livingstone ?) From 1851 to 1856 there is one entry only : ‘ Steinway begins 
to make pianos.’ Such details might be thought irrelevant or trivial: they 
seem obligatory in a review for History. M. Dorotuy GEORGE. 
Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939. Edited by E. L. Woopwarp 
and Rowam Butrer. London: H.M.S.O, First Series, vol. iii, 1919. 1949. 
ixxx + 909 pp. (map). 32s. 6d; Second Series, vol, iii, 1931-2. 1948. 
xxvi 4+ 618 pp. 21s. 

The main theme of the first of these large and fascinating volumes is British 
policy in Russia and the Baltic in 1919-20, The difficulties and perplexities of 
British statesmen are writ large upon the documents. The multifarious channels 
of communication formed a serious complication, as the editor explains in his 
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introduction; the division of function and authority between so many 

ing kinds of missions added to the confusion of events and the labour of 
dealing with them. ‘I think it is time that Generals were prohibited from 
roaming about Europe on unauthorised political missions’ wrote Mackinder 
in exasperation. He was not alone; in the Baltic the actions of some of the 
officers of the British military missions caused irritation locally and anger in 
the foreign office. But such elements of annoyance seem small beside the issues 
involved. 

The makers of British foreign policy were confronted with three problems, 
all vital and all of almost overwhelming complexity. There was the general 
question of the attitude to be taken up towards Bolshevism. Secondly, the 
situation in the Baltic demanded immediate attention ; here German inter- 
vention against the Bolsheviks was being exploited by men who appreciated 
that Russia’s tragedy presented Germany with the opportunity to redeem 
her losses in the west. Finally, there was the insoluble difficulty involved in 
determining the nature and aims of the anti-Bolshevik forces under Admiral 
Kolchak in Siberia and General Denikin in South Russia. 

Lloyd George fully understood the significance of the second problem. 
Indeed the foreign office and even the plethora of missions, political and mili- 
tary, British and allied, perceived the urgency of the need to evict the Germans 
from the area of the new Baltic states. Nevertheless, chapter i reveals the 
skill with which the Berlin politicians, as well as the military on the spot, 
played their game; the combination of anti-Weimar Germans and pro- 
German Russians was formidable (cf., for example, nos. 67, 94, 197, 221, 320). 
This German difficulty was solved, at least temporarily and locally, by the 
end of 1919, when the last German formation left the Baltic. 

The other two questions were not susceptible to such easy solution. Un- 
qualified, it might even be hesitantly added, unthinking opposition to Bolshev- 
ism was spontaneous in men such as Balfour and Curzon. It was less congenital 
in Lloyd George ; but support for its native enemies involved a plunge into 
deep waters. Even the cautions of the men en poste in Russia and the percep- 
tions of the officials of the Russia department of the foreign office could not 
avert the diplomatic disaster in which Great Britain became involved through 
her support of Kolchak and Denikin. In the end O'Reilly, the clearest sighted 
and most outspoken of Kolchak’s critics, found no alternative to relief at his 
own removal from the scene. Mackinder, sent too late to retrieve Denikin 
from the same fate as Kolchak, could do no more than recommend policies 
impossible in view of Great Britain’s internal situation and diplomatic position. 

No student of international relations since 1919 can afford to neglect this 
rich mine of tragic and significant information. 

The second volume deals with disarmament and reparations. The economic 
crisis of 1931 had terrible effects everywhere ; in Germany, as the preceding 
volume of this series showed, it produced political consequences vital for the 
whole world. It became essential to take advantage of the Hoover moratorium 
to reach some full and final settlement of German obligations under the peace 
treaty and the Young plan. Meanwhile, the straitened circumstances of the 
nations gave to the possibilities of disarmament an appearance more solid 
than the mere shadow of idealist aspirations, 

Both items which loomed so large on the international skyline hid within 
them the same pitfalls. The suspicion and bitterness of France and the 
continuing intransigence of Germany dictated the movements of the muacles 
beneath the skin of negotiation. Whatever the personal goodwill of Briining 
and Briand, however great the sincerity of Herriot at Lausanne, both sides 
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acted and spoke with at least one eye on their public opinion. The French, 
moreover, as Paul-Boncour emphasized at Geneva in June 1932, were 
adamant about ‘the organization of security’ (No. 245). They could not 
easily forget what they were bound to consider as their abandonment by their 
allies after 1919. Yet they made real concessions at Lausanne, inexorably 
manceuvred into them by the British and by the universal fear of the radicali- 
zation of Germany by Hitler—a bogy of which Papen and Neurath made 
tacit but skilful use (e.g. in No. 166), as Rumbold in Berlin was quick to see 
(No. 192). (In general, as in the preceding volumes of this series, Rumbold’s 
despatches are models of perceptive analysis.) 

Britain’s role, in fact, was confined, in the matter of reparations, to mediation 
between France and Germany. The British were eager to obtain the best terms 
possible in Washington, and were only too conscious of the disadvantage under 
which they might labour there if their case appeared too closely in association 
with that of France. The American conscience in those pre-Roosevelt days 
was undoubtedly troubled by the results of the withdrawal of 1920, and the 
familiar consequence of such subconscious questionings was dislike of France, 
the party which conscience suspected it might have wronged. Inevitably this 
feeling was strengthened by the somewhat rigid logic of the French approach. 
Thus MacDonald, Simon and Chamberlain embarked at Lausanne upon a series 
of conversations with the French.and Germans, hitherto unpublished, whose 
purpose was to bridge the gap between the two old enemies sufficiently well 
to secure an agreement on the form for the abandonment of reparations 
payments. This they achieved in the Final Act of Lausanne (Appendix III). 

In disarmament British interest was more direct. With safeguards for her 
imperial and commercial interests, and against ‘ any plan which involved the 
creation of a super-State ’’ (No. 245), she was prepared to collaborate in the 
achievement of a measure of universal reduction of arms. Simon showed 
himself in this question a sympathizer with the German case that a moral 
obligation devolved upon the victorious powers of 1919 to disarm as they had 
imposed disarmament on Germany in Part V of the treaty of Versailles, 
adducing ‘... the introductory words of Part V, the language of article 8 
and the Clemenceau letter...’ ; but he stressed the strictly legal validity of 
the French position ‘ that Germany had no legal claim to equal treatment’ 
(Nos. 235, 236, 239). Thus he adumbrated in February and March 1932 the 
attitude of sympathy for Germany in her financial claims, in conjunction with 
her demands for ‘equality’ in armaments, that MacDonald evinced so 
forcibly to Papen in June (No. 149). 

This volume provides painful evidence in support of the truism that in 
foreign policy good intentions are not enough. E. DE Groot. 


Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945, from the Archives of the 
German Foreign Ministry: Series D, 1937-1945; vol. i, From Neurath to 
Ribbentrop, September 1937 to September 1938, 1949, cv + 1,220 pp.; 
vol. ii, Germany and Czechoslovakia, 1937-1938, 1950, lxxxv + 1,070 pp. 
(maps). London: H.M.S.O. 21s. each vol. 

Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939. Edited by E. L. WoopwarpD 
and Rowan Butter. Third Series; vol. i, 1938, lv + 655 pp.; vol. ii, 
1938 (with the assistance of MARGARET LAMBERT), lxxvii + 692 pp. 
(map). London: H.M.S.O. 1949. 21s. each vol. 

The stationery office has bestowed a remarkable benefaction on historians 
by publishing so rapidly after the event (or the capture), and by printing so 
clearly and well, these coherently edited volumes at a guinea apiece. This 
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time the Germans will not be able to becloud the diplomatic historian by an 
ineradicable first impression, for the material arrives, pours in, simultaneously 
from two sides. Not, of course, that we are provided hereby with the whole 
truth: a rider made, not in criticism of the British editors, already chastised 
sufficiently for adopting a different policy towards marginalia from that in 
the Gooch and Temperley series ; nor because we still lack the French—and 
will presumably continue to lack the equivalent Russian, or Czech—documents. 
No—it is not shortage of material (for here, indeed, is the devil’s plenty), but 
rather the angle of approach which may tend to distort the picture. We have 
here much of the information upon which Chamberlain and Hitler could have 
based their actions; yet one may well wonder whether they did. As one 
scans these remarkable documents, which cover both the annexation of 
Austria and the whole Sudeten crisis, one has the excitement of feeling right 
in the centre of things; whereas, particularly in the German case, one is 
really away on the flank, in the British instance one is tempted to suggest at 
times, the Right flank. Not that the information, especially on the British 
side, was not good: it was remarkably good, so far as it went, which was 
certainly as far as might reasonably have been expécted. The foreign office 
can have had little hesitation in allowing its documents to be released, for 
they reveal how well that office and its representatives abroad knew their 
job at the time. Even Sir Nevile Henderson appears more commendable 
here than in his own Failure of a Mission. Much more questionable was the 
policy adopted by his political masters: even assuming (which we do not 
learn directly from these documents) that the British chiefs of staff had 
insisted upon our military inability to go to war successfully in 1938. Setting 
aside again for a moment the whole vexed question of obligation and inter- 
national morality (with which, of course, these documents are not directly 
concerned) and arguing, instead, the feasible Realpolitik for British weakness, 
one wonders whether, by ‘ sticking our neck out’ (‘ butting in’, Henderson 
called it) to act as broker, we did not thereby become more isolated, by 
annoying everybody (e.g. by the Runciman mission), than we would have done 
had we deliberately remained more withdrawn throughout by ‘ playing hard 
to get’. A further query the present documents invite is whether those of us 
adult at the time are likely fundamentally to change our views about Munich, 
however much fresh information is provided—and there is a great deal of 
fresh information in this splendid assemblage. For most people’s reaction 
to Munich was essentially emotional, a response which seems, whatever the 
subsequent evidence, now pretty full, to have ‘ gelled’: and new evidence, 
such as this well-presented collection, appears but to nourish old rectitudes ; 
so that we do not perhaps so much change our views as our reasons for 
holding them. 

‘It is as a source-book for the study of history and not as a finished inter- 
pretation of history that these documents are presented.’ The editors of 
the German documents (which are ‘ from the archives of the German Foreign 
Ministry ’ which appear to have been a hold-all and not just a diplomatic 
bag) ‘ have preferred to sacrifice grace to precision’: in the first volume in 
American, in the second in English but with American spelling. Except in 
this first German volume which deals with the relations of Germany and 
other powers, one by one (save Spain, which receives a separate volume not 
reviewed here), the aim is continuous narrative. This first volume includes 
the notorious Hossbach memorandum of November 1937 (at pp. 29 seq.) ; 
the second takes us in seven chapters from German relations with Czecho- 
slovakia in October 1937 through the annexation of Austria, by way of the 
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May crisis, to Munich. Much has been omitted, but the editors (an Allied team) 
claim that everything of importance has been included. Both volumes cop. 
tain, for good measure, analyses of archives, tables of foreign ministry organi- 
zation, lists of files and persons, and a glossary of German terms and abbrevia- 
tions. It is all very well done. 

The British documents, which are numbered (but not paginated) continu. 
ously throughout (volume ii beginning with item 538 and ending with item 
1231), are separated into eleven chapters, with useful headings, cross-references 
and identifying footnotes. The first volume, in six chapters, begins with the 
Austrian annexation and ends with the impending departure of the Runciman 
mission. There are five appendices. The second volume ends with Chamber- 
lain’s three visits to Germany (a chapter each) and Sir Horace Wilson's notes 
of the interviews of 26 and 27 September. Four appendices (the last concerning 
unofficial German approaches in August and September) and two maps follow, 
Both volumes are easy to handle in so far as editors, printers and binders 
can make them so; taken side by side with their German counterparts, they 
provide absorbing material, admirably presented. E, T. WILLraMs. 


Europe in Decay: a Study in Disintegration, 1936-1940. By L. B. Namtzr. 
London: Macmillan. 1950. vii + 330 pp. 16s. 

In Diplomatic Prelude Professor Namier wrote a brilliant account of the 
diplomatic history of the immediate pre-war period. He intends, he tells us, 
to re-write and slightly enlarge this book when ‘ the most important collections 
of documents for the pre-war years are published ’, but the original volume 
will always stand as a model of the art of handling and analysing limited and 
largely tendentious evidence. In the meantime, before attempting the major 
revision, he proposes ‘ to keep myself and my readers up to date by continuing 
a critica] analysis of the most important new publications .. . and whenever 
there is enough to hand, I will reprint them [his essays] in book-form.’ 

It is difficult to determine for whom these reprints are intended. Certainly 
not for the specialist, who will himself have read the new publications and 
Professor Namier’s penetrating comments on them. For the general reader 
then ?—but he is going to be woefully confused, and therefore repelled, by, 
for instance, an analysis in the light of Reynaud’s memoirs of the French 
armistice of 1940, and within twenty pages an examination of the same subject 
with Baudouin’s Diaries under review. Professor Namier is reduced in this 
case to correcting the Reynaud account with a long postscript drawing upon 
bits of Baudouin which he had fortunately not previously used in the now- 
reprinted essay on the Baudouin diaries. Similar nuisances or weaknesses 
recur: in the essay on Reynaud a passage is quoted from a telegram of 
Churchill's which had already appeared sixteen pages earlier in the essay on 
Flandin (in the former case the date of the telegram is given as 8 June, in 
the latter 10 June 1940); the personality and policy of Henlein, shadowy in 
the first 1938 volume of Woodward and Butler, and in Professor Namier’s paper 
thereon, are given form and substance in the second volume of Documents on 
German Foreign Policy, Series D ; much rounder is the picture and firmer the 
judgement of Bonnet with Phipps’s evidence of his collapse on 13 September 
1938, evidence which has now been printed in the second volume of Woodward 
and Butler, Third Series, Naturally these strictures could not apply to the 
essays when they were written, for the later material was not then in print ; and 
of course the papers, though not uniform in quality, are shot through with 
Professor Namier’s insight, caustic incisiveness of style, and mastery of 
available material, It seems a pity that he should have chosen now to reprint 
them, and thus invite comparison with fuller evidence subsequently published, 
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while at the same time producing irritation and confusion in the mind of the 
inexpert reader by the juxtaposition of uncorrelated papers on related subjects. 
P. A. REYNOLDs. 


The British Overseas : Exploits of a Nation of Shopkeepers. By C. E. CARRINGTON. 
London : Cambridge University Press. 1950. xxiii + 1092 pp. (illus.). 42s. 
The historian of the British Empire faces a problem. His theme is the 
expansion of a single people and seems to call for treatment as a unitary 
narrative with as few separated topics as in the domestic history of the British 
Isles. But the writer finds that as soon as he gets his pioneers overseas they 
arrange themselves in separate compartments which tend to make progress 
independently of one another. From the standpoint of construction the 
history of the colonies is the enemy of the history of the Empire. While 
New England is working out one way of life, the West Indian planters are 
concerned with quite another, and the East India Company is living in a 
different world from either ; and only occasionally, as when the tea came to 
Boston, does the historian feel much need to link the sundered interests. 
There are unifying factors, war, emigration, commerce, ideals, and the policies 
generated by them ; but a unified treatment based on these soon breaks down 
into separate fields, and to force the unity is to strain the facts. The text-book, 
which seeks to give all the details compatible with its length, must be in the 
main departmental, although with interpolated chapters written from the 
central point of view. The alternative is the essay type of treatment, in which 
the story may move with a deceptive unity depending on generalizations 
subject to large exceptions, and attains it only by selecting some topics and 
omitting others of equal relevance. 

This problem of construction and exposition has never been completely 
solved, and the first interest in approaching a new book on Empire history is 
to see how the author has planned it. Mr. Carrington, in The British Overseas, 
is comprehensive and seeks to give their fair share of attention to all the 
local interests. But his arrangement gives some aid to unity in that he breaks 
up long chapters averaging fifty pages each into many short sections averaging 
about eight pages. The chapters are for successive periods or dominating 
aspects, the sections for the various regions concerned. Their brevity helps 
to save the reader from forgetting everything else while reading them. The 
unity is helped by the author’s ever-present sense of period, which conveys 
an impression of the whole while treating of a part. 

The book is not, as the publishers state on the wrapper, ‘a history in full’ 
of British expansion ‘since the time of Shakespeare’, for the old colonial 
Empire is allotted only one-sixth of the text and receives by no means full 
treatment. But the loss in the earlier part allows gain in the later, and 
Mr. Carrington’s treatment of the modern Empire and Commonwealth may 
be commended as the best that has appeared. He has read much and travelled 
much and, one may suppose, has talked much with those who have witnessed 
events at first hand. Fullness of knowledge and a sense of what is useful to 
his purpose enable to him to write in a vivid sensible style, devoid of tricks, 
which excites the reader's interest and inspires his confidence. On a given 
topic his book has generally more to tell, and tells it in a manner more likely 
to aid comprehension, than most works of similar length. It is a merit of 
Mr. Carrington’s writing that in spite of the anxious economy of space that 
must have been necessary he seems always to have plenty of room and never 
to be overcrowded. 

To discuss the book in detail, with its 133 separate sections, is impracticable ; 
but it may be noted that in general the author is at his strongest in dealing 
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with the colonies evolving into dominions and that his treatment of India is 
in proportion somewhat scanty. There are forty-seven maps and graphs and 
forty-three well-produced portraits of empire-builders, of whom it would be 
hard to count more than two or three as even metaphorically shopkeepers, 
J. A. WILLIAMson, 


The American Democracy: A commentary and an interpretation. By Harotp J, 
Laskr. London: Allen & Unwin. 1949. x + 785 pp. 25s. 


Professor Harold Laski’s last major work—the fruit of a lifetime of observa- 
tion and study of the United States—presents the reviewer with a problem, 
In as far as it consists of separate chapters on such things as the history of 
American political ideas, on political institutions, federal, state and local, on 
American Labour or the American press it has an independent informative 
value which puts it high up among the list of the major guides to the American 
scene. And where Professor Laski made suggestions for the specific reform of 
American institutions, a single seven-year term for the president, or a revision 
of congressional power in relation to foreign policy, they necessarily command 
respect. But the book is more than all this. It challenges in its title the great 
shade of Tocqueville ; and the challenge is borne out by apt quotation from, 
and criticism of, the master himself. 

The book is in other words a tract, not a treatise. And one’s judgment of 
it must necessarily be subjective. Not democracy (as with Tocqueville) but 
socialism is now the inevitable terminus ad quem of historical development. 
Professor Laski wished to prove that the United States had outlived its special 
dispensation, that the original American creed had been vitiated by the 
growth of industrialism and the political and cultural domination of the 
business spirit. To business, all America’s shortcomings were indiscriminately 
ascribed. And Professor Laski could scarcely conceal his impatience with 
certain elements in America—and in particular organized Labour—for their 
failure to accept his prescription for altering this state of affairs. On these 
matters, Americans themselves must be the judges. 

It is however no disrespect to the memory of one of the greatest teachers of 
politics in this country to point out that for non-American students this book 
has certain pitfalls arising out of the viewpoint from which it is written. For, 
as with other advocates, Professor Laski was apt to be led by the logic of his 
thesis into defending positions that were in fact untenable. 

There is for instance a significant over-estimation of the work of Charles 
and Mary Beard among American historians. There is a significant under- 
estimation of the importance of regional diversities and of the general 
geographical and technological conditions of American development. The 
old cliché about the frontier being a ‘ safety-valve’ makes an unwelcome 
reappearance. Most surprising of all, is the palpable unfairness of the book 
towards American universities other than their professional graduate schools. 
There are limitations of academic freedom in the U.S.A. which more academic 
self-government could cure. But Professor Laski’s Marxist commitments 
prevented him from advocating this obvious liberal remedy. When 
Professor Laski wrote of the American college that ‘ very few of the central 
issues which divided men in the world outside can be fully and freely debated 
within its walls’, one wonders whence he believed that young Americans 
derived that appetite for knowledge that brings them in increasing numbers 
to Europe’s universities and brought them not least to Professor Laski’s 
own classrooms in the London School of Economics. This is, then, a book 
for the critical reader only. Max BELOFF. 
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Essays in Leicestershire History. By W. G. Hoskins. Liverpool : Liverpool 
University Press. 1950. viii + 196 pp. 20s. 


Four of the five essays comprised in this book were published in the 
Transactions of the Leicestershire Archeological Society between the years 
1940 and 1946, and are now out of print. Without having any particular 
connection one with another, all of them relate to the economic and social 
life of the county during the sixteenth century. Thus, there are papers on 
clerical life in the era immediately following the Reformation; on the 
Leicestershire farmer at a time when production for subsistence in the open 
fields was still the rule, and farming for the market was restricted to the trade 
in wool which had been developed particularly in this county ; on the deserted 
villages of Leicestershire, and on the life and circumstances of an Elizabethan 
butcher in the town of Leicester, treated as a symbol of the economic and 
social changes of the times. The fifth essay is an intensive study of the village 
of Galby and the adjacent hamlet of Frisby. 

The country parsons seem to have resembled very closely, in the circum- 
stances of their lives, the clergy of rural England today. Stipends were often 
too small to support the parish priest and his family, however adequate they 
might have been for the celibate priesthood of pre-Reformation times. 
Parsons had the advantage, however, over their brethren today, in that they 
farmed their glebe lands and so provided most of their own subsistence. In 
education and standards of life, they were removed but little from the flocks 
to which they ministered. 

Historically, the most interesting, perhaps, of the essays is that which deals 
with the lost villages of Leicestershire. Mr. Hoskins can list sixty of them, 
wiped out between 1450 and 1600. The sites of some have wholly disappeared, 
others are represented today by a mansion or a single farm, while others, 
again, are reduced to a small huddle of cottages. Some can still be identified 
on the ground, but air photography has been used to pinpoint others, and 
more will certainly be disclosed as this method of survey is developed. 
Leicestershire, more than most counties, suffered socially by the Tudor 
inclosures of arable fields for sheep farming. Many landowners doubled their 
incomes by displacing the small husbandmen—as when Sir Ralph Shirley 
turned all the arable land of the hamlet of Willowes into sheep and cattle 
pastures in 1495, and ‘thirty persons have departed in tears and have 
perished.’ 

Mr. Hoskins suggests that ‘a good deal of nonsense has been written on 
farming under the open field system ’. He throws much light upon what was 
happening in his county to the husbandman and the yeoman at the time of 
which he writes, and he leaves not a little still to be explained. As to the 
farming, it is interesting to note the frequency of ‘ leys’ in the open fields, 
and the proportions of the various corn crops, amongst which wheat was 
often relatively unimportant. Barley and peas were largely grown, and there 
was some rye, but the wheat acreage must often have been insufficient to 
produce the wheat flour needed for a family. Nevertheless, it was a time when 
many a farmer formerly called ‘ yeoman’ was now being styled ‘ gent.’, and 
it will be noted how many of them were rapidly extending their freeholds by 
purchases of land from the old landlords. A Hartopp of good yeoman stock 
headed the subsidy list for his village in 1524 with an assessment on goods 
to the annual value of £30; by 1642, the family had acquired broad acres in 
many parishes round about, and a baronetcy into the bargain. This case may 
have been extreme, but it would be interesting to know why the old landowners 
were selling, and how the proceeds of their sales were invested. C.S. ORWIN. 





SHORT NOTICES 


Coinage in Roman Imperial Policy, 31 B.C.-A.D. 68, by C. H. V, 
Sutherland [London, Methuen, 1951, xi + 210 pp. (illus.), 21s.], should prove 
a valuable stimulant and help to both numismatists and historians. The former 
are given a useful sketch of the historical framework without which their 
knowledge of the coinage may degenerate into mere antiquarianism. 
Historians, on the other hand, will be helped in two ways: those who tend to 
neglect the value of numismatic evidence, if any such there still be, will 
receive a salutary lesson, while better-equipped historians will welcome this 
study of the inter-relation of the two disciplines by a scholar who is a master 
in both. Since the appearance, nearly thirty years ago, of the first volumes 
of the British Museum Catalogue and of The Roman Imperial Coinage, many 
advances have been made (e.g. in identifying the imperial mints and their 
individual characters) of which Dr. Sutherland has been one of the leaders, 
The chief concern of this book, however, is not specialist matters (mints and 
their chronology, the monetary system, etc. are discussed in critical appen- 
dices) ; rather, it presents the coinage of the first hundred years of the Empire, 
sketches its essential behaviour, and illustrates its intimate and constant 
relationship with the broad stream of Julio-Claudian history. First, we are 
shown how it developed logically from the coinage of the Republic : Octavian 
inherited a theory and system of coinage, which had become a world coinage, 
one which could be used to reflect his status and achievements : ‘ he did not 
fail to recognise the strength and flexibility of the instrument in his hand’ 
(p. 13). During his reign and under his successors coinage became an instru- 
ment of policy, ‘ planned for an audience of countless thousands, all of whom 
. . . looked to the princeps as the apex of a political system on which depended 
the peace and stability of the civilized world’ (p. 184). Here was an ideal 
medium which ‘ furnished world opinion with a miniature but strictly official 
commentary’ upon the emperors and their administration. The choice of 
types was a deliberate reflection of official policy, and it is now clear that the 
princeps exercised as efficient a control over the ‘ senatorial’ bronze coinage 
as over the ‘ imperial ’ gold and silver. In this fascinating study Dr. Sutherland 
illustrates what themes were stressed by this subtle and pervasive means of 
propaganda (e.g. peace, the inviolability of the frontiers, the beneficent 
wisdom of the civil administration, the need for continuity in the principate, 
etc.), what was deliberately passed over, and how the emphasis shifted from 
year to year. H. H. S. 


Although the writings of the great English and German mystics of the 
later middle ages are widely known in translations and modernized versions, 
their sources, with the exception of the Fathers, are still for the most part 
only available in the cumbersome edition of Migne. The especial importance 
of Richard of St. Victor makes the publication of his sermons and unedited 
spiritual writings [Sermons et Opuscules inédits, t.i., L’Edit d’ Alexandre, ou 
Les Trois Processions, by Richard de Saint-Victor, edit. J. Chatillon and 
W. J. Tulloch (Bibliothéque de Spivitualité Médiévale), Bruges, Brouwer, 1951, 
xc + 127 pp., n.p.] especially welcome. The somewhat obscure title of the 
treatise published in the present volume, the Super Edictum Alexandri, seu 
de tribus processionibus, is due to the circumstances of its production, and it 
is a good example of the tact and skill of the great prior of St. Victor as a 
director of souls that he should use Alexander III’s decree relating to the 
deposition of the unworthy abbot Ervisius, under whose rule he had himself 
suffered considerably, as material for four conferences on the spiritual life, 
in order to turn the minds of his fellow canons from the scandal to a considera- 
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tion of the meaning of their vocation. The three great processions of the 
liturgical year—on the feasts of the Purification, Palm Sunday, and the 
Ascension—referred to by the pope in his bull, marked the three stages in the 
spiritual life, conversion, purification through mortification, penance and good 
works, and contemplation, leading eventually to union with God. Richard’s 
treatment of these shows considerable psychological insight, and also a width 
of experience. His training in scriptural exegesis enabled him to make good 
use of the fourfold method of interpretation, so that the treatise is a good 
example of medieval theological methods, and the descriptions of the three 
processions are of considerable interest to the student of medieval liturgy 
and drama. The parallel translation gives the reader the full flavour of the 
Latin, whilst providing him with an excellent French version of the text to 
refer to whenever necessary. The care and scholarship of the editors are shown 
by their examination of the nine extant manuscripts in order to get a satis- 
factory text, and by their admirable introduction, which gives the reader 
sufficient knowledge of the historical, liturgical, intellectual and religious 
background to understand the treatise, without making him feel he already 
knows its contents before reading it for himself. It is to be hoped that the 
publication of the second volume will not be long delayed. D. D. 


Eleanor of Aquitaine, the wealthiest heiress and most talked-of woman of 
her day, queen, first of France, then of England, mother of the heroic Richard 
Lionheart and the villainous John, arbitress of courtly manners and patroness 
of troubadours and poets, was a centre of political intrigue and a wayward 
force as long as she lived; yet the sum of relevant material in published 
contemporary chronicles and records is too slight for a full-length biography, 
and her personality emerges only fitfully and rarely, in murky flashes, from 
the darkness with which scandal and silence have enveloped her. The 
chroniclers of her day were interested in women only as mothers, wives and 
daughters, and say little of them as persons in their own right, save when 
their pious charity or their wanton profligacy serves to point a moral; while 
the record material which became so abundant in the next generation is for 
her time almost wholly lacking. In his lavishly produced and elegantly illus- 
trated Eleanor of Aquitaine [Chapel Hill, Univ. of N. Carolina Press, 1950, 
xv + 274 pp., $5.00], Professor C. H. Walker therefore clothes the slender 
skeleton of recorded fact with the seductive flesh of ‘ imaginative reconstruc- 
tion’. Carefully—but quite uncritically, since he cannot afford to discard a 
single contemporary assertion which does not contradict his thesis—he garners 
from the printed sources and from modern authorities every shred of Eleanor’s 
recorded actions and sayings, and on this scanty warp he weaves a pattern 
of colour and fancy to make Eleanor come to life, her thoughts, motives, 
feelings, gestures, words and looks all generously supplied by the author’s 
imagination, and even decisive events created, to fill the deplorable gaps in 
reliable information so inadequately provided upon these matters by the 
contemporary sources. Doubtless he is right—he cites Stubbs in support—to 
contend that malicious gossip and idle slander did lasting injustice to Eleanor’s 
reputation, though the lady herself took all too little care of it. Certainly he 
rightly insists that, whatever her faults, she was not, as William of Tyre 
thought, merely ‘ another of those foolish women ’, but a force to be reckoned 
with, even by so mighty a man as Henry II, and a lady who left a deep mark 
on both the political and the social history of her time. Professor Walker 
writes as her advocate, explaining and extenuating her youthful faults, 
attributing her breach with Louis VII to Raymond of Toulouse’s revengeful 
machinations and to Louis’ unmanliness, and making Eleanor herself the 
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prime instigator of her own divorce, out of disgust with Louis and an eager 
ambition to have the vigorous and brilliant young Henry of Anjou as her 
husband instead. He even invents an elaborately contrived and romantic 
game of chess to afford Eleanor, while still Louis’ wife, the opportunity of 
offering herself and her rich inheritance to the ambitious young Henry. Her 
subsequent breach with Henry he ascribes to the clash of two wilful, un- 
restrained temperaments, to the difference of eleven years in age between 
them, and to Henry’s notorious unfaithfulness. With remarkably little 
historical warrant, he makes Eleanor, when Henry released her in 1184, a 
woman utterly changed in character and temper by her eleven years’ 
imprisonment: he reconciles her with Henry, makes her the dominant factor 
in foiling John’s plots to seize the crown during Richard's captivity, and he 
claims that her death removed the one person who might have taught John 
how to counter Philip Augustus’s moves for ousting the Angevins from France. 
Professor Walker does indeed attempt, in his notes, to disentangle historically 
warranted fact from imagination ; but the weft of fiction has almost obliter- 
ated the warp of fact. His pattern is woven and the strands cannot thus be 
disentangled : the story he tells, -the picture he paints, are at best fiction 
founded on slender fact, and cannot be accounted history atall. R. F. T. 


Students of Irish genealogy and feudal geography have long been envious 
of the aid which the researches of Dr. Farrer have given to those who are 
interested in English topography and genealogy. The publication of Knights’ 
Fees in Counties Wexford, Carlow and Kilkenny, 13th—15th Century (Dublin, 
Stationery Office, 1950, xiv + 306 pp., 30s.), does much to aid students of 
Irish history, for Dr. Eric St. John Brooks, who has written the commentary 
in this work, has produced a book very similar in form and content to Dr. 
Farrer’s Honours and Knights’ Fees. In the middle of the thirteenth century 
the Marshal lands in Ireland were divided and a list of the manors, which 
eventually went to the Bigod, Valence and Clare families, has survived in 
the Public Record Office among the Chancery Miscellanea, File 88/4, No. 70. 
The information in this document has been collated with later feodaries to 
form the skeleton around which Dr. Brooks has built this book in which the 
Bigod, Valence and Clare estates are considered as three separate units. 
Information has been collected from a vast field of material, both printed and 
unprinted, to examine the history of each of the manors in the family groups. 
Much care has been given to the difficult problem of identification of place 
names, the pedigrees of those who were tenants of the manors have been 
worked out in great detail until the end of the fifteenth century, and if there 
is any doubt the evidence of different authorities has been considered in order 
to find the most satisfactory answer to the problems. This book is not, 
however, only a history of the manors which were held by the families of 
Bigod, Valence and Clare. Wider problems, such as the territorial extent of 
some of the Irish baronies, have been discussed, the part played in Irish 
history by the lords of some of the estates is mentioned, while the genealogical 
ties between Irish families and those in Wales and the west of England are 
traced. There is a very valuable bibliography of works on Irish medieval 
history, footnotes which contain a mass of information and a very useful 
system of cross-reference between the manors and families mentioned. Only 
two criticisms may be made. The first is very small, in view of the vast mass 
of information contained in the book, but the index is not infallible. The 
second criticism is more serious, for this book, in which geography is so im- 
portant, has no map. 1. j.8 
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The Rising of 1450 has received much less attention than the better-known 
rebellion of 1381, but it presents a number of fascinating problems, some of 
them of major importance for an understanding of mid-fifteenth-century 
history. Mrs. Lyle [The Rebellion of Jack Cade, 1450, by Helen M. Lyle, 
(Hist. Assoc. Pamphlets, G.16), London, G. Philip & Son for the Historical 
Association, 1950, 24 pp., 1s. 6d.] examines the grievances of the rebels, the 
course of the rebellion, the problem of the identity of its leader, the status 
of those who took part, and the vital question of the relationship between the 
rebels and the duke of York. She has some brief*‘comments on the failure of 
the rebellion and its general significance. It is difficult in twenty-four pages 
to discuss satisfactorily an episode that bristles with problems, but Mrs. Lyle 
does not make the best use of her limited space. There are a considerable 
number of errors of fact and of chronology, and many questionable or mis- 
leading statements. The king, for example, did not arrive in London from 
Leicester on 7 June; the two Staffords were not brothers and were not 
killed on 11 June; Moleyns was not murdered ‘ when fleeing to a voluntary 
exile on the continent’; the treatment of London’s attitude to the rebels 
ignores completely the very important contribution to the subject made by 
Miss Peake in her thesis London and the Wars of the Roses ; and so on. Strictly 
contemporary accounts are not distinguished from later more colourful ver- 
sions, and the Latin chronicle edited by Giles and Bale’s chronicle are not 
mentioned. George Kriehn’s English Rising in 1450 is not in the bibliography 
and does not seem to have been used, although it would have put Mrs. Lyle 
right on a number of points. The list of pardons needs more critical examina- 
tion, for the careers of some of those who were pardoned suggest that appear- 
ance in the list is not necessarily evidence of participation in the rebellion 
or of sympathy for the rebels. P. V. McG. 


It is to be hoped that recent publications in the series of Historical Associa- 
tion Pamphlets will notably stimulate interest in the history of science among 
historians. Although it can never form a major thread in the strand which 
the teacher of history has to unravel—at least so long as history is more 
concerned with actions than with thoughts—it must enter into the simplest 
exposition at the peak points, where Copernicus stands with Luther and 
Calvin as a giant of the sixteenth century, or the fame and influence of Newton 
far outshine those of any monarch. As Dr. Armitage remarks in Copernicus 
and the Reformation of Astronomy (Historical Association Pamphlets, G.15, by 
Angus Armitage, London, G. Philip & Son for the Historical Association, 1950, 
24 pp., 1s. 6d.), ‘The conviction is gaining ground that the traditional 
historical discipline of the schools fails to give due weight to the part which 
the scientific movement has played in shaping the destinies and thoughts of 
men.’ Here the author, who is well known for his larger studies of the same 
subject, discusses the greatest crux of the scientific renaissance in the briefest 
outline, which provides all the essential material. A sketch of ancient planetary 


’ theories, the main incidents of Copernicus’s life, and a rapid analysis of 


De Revolutionibus are followed by a short account of its importance in the 
history of science. Naturally the main object of this pamphlet is to show what 
was new in Copernicus’s cosmological theory, and why it was fundamentally 
important in the creation, or re-creation, of the scientific spirit. Copernicus 
is painted as a vigorous precursor of the modern age, finding his inspiration 
in the pure wells of Greek philosophy. The middle ages are characterized as 
a period in which the scientific movement was arrested ‘through the 
prevalence, in medieval Christendom, of unfavourable ideals and social 
conditions’, Dr. Armitage stresses (p. 14) the scientific method of Copernicus, 
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which is essentially modern. It is no more than a cavil against an excellent 
and useful summary to suggest that this emphasis, almost inevitably involved 
in the scale of treatment, makes the mind of Copernicus more modern, more 
of the Renaissance even, than perhaps it was. Seemingly it is implied (p, 5) 
that Copernicus wrote down to his contemporaries. Yet his vagaries and 
preconceptions are as much a part of his philosophy, which in general, like 
his materials, he owed to the past, as his prime and novel truth. The elements 
of the old universe were there, though the pattern was changed, and it was 
the Copernicans, rather than Copernicus, who, seeing deeper than he, pulled 
it and scholasticism down. A. R. H, 


The monograph of Dr. Kurt Forstreuter, Vom Ordensstaat zum Fiirstentum: 
Geistige und politische Wandlungen im Deutschordensstaate Preussen unter den 
Hochmeistern Friedrich und Albrecht (1498-1525) (Kitzingen, Main, Holzner- 
Verlag, 1951, 151 pp., DM. 9) describes the last phase of the Prussian state of 
the Teutonic Knights which ceased to exist when it was secularized in 1525. 
The author traces the antecedents of this secularization in the policy of the 
last two grand masters, Frederick of Saxony and Albert of Brandenburg, 
both princes of the empire and as such influenced by motives and connections 
alien to those of their predecessors. He emphasizes that the secularization 
was carried through for political (and not religious) reasons ; it seems to have 
been the logical conclusion of a political transformation which began long 
before the appearance of Luther. Of special interest to the non-German reader 
is the description of the foreign policy of the Prussian Order inaugurated by 
Dietrich von Schénberg under the last grand master: its author concluded 
an alliance with a heretical power—Moscow—against catholic Poland, visited, 
in search of alliances, the courts of London, Edinburgh and Paris in 1522-3, 
and adopted, for the first time in the history of Prussia, a consistent anti- 
Habsburg policy. The diplomatic and military struggle against Poland, 
however, ended with complete defeat, and Prussia became a Polish fief, with 
Albert as the first duke; it thus indirectly prepared the way for Prussia’s 
amalgamation with Brandenburg and for its later rise at Poland’s cost. The 
foreign policy of the order and the influence of humanism on Prussia are 
analysed carefully and with the use of much new material. Unfortunately 
there is hardly anything on the economic, social, constitutional and admini- 
strative developments during this period, although there are a few scattered 
remarks on the relationship between the grand master and the Estates. 
Thus the author rightly points out that, as a consequence of the secularization, 
the duke had to seek the support of the Estates, and especially of the Prussian 
nobility which had only played a minor part under the Teutonic Knights. 
May we hope for a sequel dealing with these important questions ? 

F. L. C. 


In the Register or Chronicle of Butley Priory, Suffolk, 1510-1535 (Winchester, 
Warren, 1951, xvi + 90 pp. (illus., plans), 17s. 6d.) Professor A. G, Dickens 
has edited an early eighteenth-century transcript from the Bodleian Tanner 
MSS. The transcript has many lacuna, chiefly in documents, some of which 
can be supplied from extracts made by earlier antiquaries from the now 
missing original. The ‘club and country house’ atmosphere of this isolated 
and wealthy Augustinian community emerges from what is almost the last 
of the monastic chronicles. The laity are everywhere obtrusive as agents and 
as visitors ; Wolsey’s rise and fall are recorded discreetly by the anonymous 
annalist. There is plenty of fresh information, especially for the Suffolk 
historian. The general historian will remark with interest the impact of 
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Henry VIII and his ministers on a representative locality; there is, for 
example, an important writ from the king to the commissioners for taking 
oaths under the Succession Act, where reference is made to ‘ twenty papers 
imprynted and conteyning the tenor of the seyd acte’ (p. 65)—surely item 
no. 7780 in the Short Title Catalogue and a significant instance of the printing 
press aiding royal centralization. These and other items are recorded without 
moralizing : the chronicler was an honest if limited man. His Latin (if, as 
seems fair, we must blame him rather than the copyist) is atrocious and there 
are passages (e.g. on pp. 42-3) which seem scarcely intelligible. Mr. Dickens 
has done his editorial work admirably, despite the Latin, and the historical 
notes are full and often of great value. Mr. J. N. L. Myres excavated the site 
before the war for the late Dr. M. J. Rendall, who lived in the gatehouse of 
the priory, and in this volume he pays a tribute to Dr. Rendall and adds a 
preface discussing the archzological significance of the Register. D. H. 


Life under the Stuarts, (The Falcon Histories, London, Falcon Educational 
Books, 1951, 189 pp. (illus.), 12s. 6d.], is a mélange of fifteen essays of varying 
merits, one or two of which are by distinguished historians. There is an 
introduction by the general editor of the series, Mr. J. E. Morpurgo, some of 
whose generalizations may mislead the non-specialist. It is of course true that 
the seventeenth century did not realize complete political and religious liberty, 
but the statement that at ‘ the end of the century England had established 
certain principles of freedom that were unknown elsewhere in Europe ’ (p. 20), 
might have been more convincing if these unique principles had been explicitly 
stated. Moreover, the categorical assertion that ‘ sovereignty had shifted from 
Crown to Parliament’ (p. 12) is modified and explained by Maurice Ashley 
on p. 30 where it appears that many powers were still left to the king. This 
sound essay on ‘ the Constitution and Political Ideas’ corrects many of the 
facile obiter dicta of the introduction. Professor Sykes in his sketch of the 
religious life of the period makes it clear that the Puritans of the Church of 
England were more insistent on a rigid and narrow orthodoxy and that the 
Arminians allowed more intellectual liberty whilst insisting on uniformity of 
worship. Among other stimulating and scholarly articles are those by 
T. L, Jarman on ‘ Education’ (though there were more facilities for female 
education than he allows) and by Mrs. Lindsay on ‘ Science’. It is curious 
that the essay on Stuart London avoids any mention of Wren, and while the 
size of the city is said to be ‘ manageable ’ in 1603 (p. 58) the proclamation 
restricting new buildings is cited on the following page. There are many 
instances in the volume of repetitions and contradictions apart from the 
reiteration of the theme that the seventeenth century marks the beginning 
of modern times. Some misprints and errors of fact, e.g. on pp. 14, 26, 28, 97, 
and 123, more expert editing might have averted. However, the general 
reader, if such a person exists, ought to find here enough mixed reading to 
suit his presumed tastes. F, J. R. 


Mr. E. S. de Beer and the London Topographical Society have done a 
valuable service to those interested in London by reproducing F. Colsoni, 
Le Guide de Londres pour les Estrangers (1693) (Cambridge, The Society, 
1951, 71 pp.). Edited, with a useful commentary, by Walter H. Godfrey, it is 
probably the first guide book of its kind to appear for London. Less ambitious 
than the historical and topographical surveys of Stow and his successors, 
retailing facts and not the shrewd journalism of Ned Ward, its several editions 
show that it met a need no longer fully served by the human guides who had 
for a century or more regularly conducted foreigners round S.E, England 
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in general and London in particular. Five tours cover the built-up area, the 
sights ranging from the Tower to Westminster Hall, while short notes touch 
on neighbouring villages, Greenwich and Windsor. A supplement describes 
the ceremonies of Lord Mayor’s day, the customs of St. Valentine’s day, 
the fire of London, and anything the author thinks may interest a fellow- 
foreigner. Straightforward and practical, he details what tips should be given, 
warns against paying the high prices demanded by the stall-keepers in 
Westminster Hall—‘ car on connoit fort bien la les Etrangers '—stresses 
repeatedly the dangers and the harpies of the Town-—the equal, at least, of 
those of Paris—and, in all, presents a genuinely interesting picture within the 
compass of his intent. T. F.R. 


According to Mary Kingsley, the ‘ genus coaster’ was divided into three 
species—trader, missionary and official. In other words, British expansion 
overseas was an affair not only of the state but also of the church and of the 
economy. Dr. Carlo Giglio (La Politica Africana dell’ Inghilterra nel xix secolo, 
Padua, Cedam, 1950, viii + 508 pp., Lire 2,000), however, is interested almost 
exclusively in British political action in Africa ; it is ‘ the official ’, influenced 
only in a vague way by the trader and the missionary, who fills his chapters. 
These chapters are solidly grounded on a wide and careful reading of official 
print and well-selected monograplis. Although Dr. Giglio has seemingly not 
worked in the Public Record Office, he has written a comprehensive and 
learned book which will instruct his fellow countrymen and be useful to English 
students also. At the end of the book he gives his conclusions—a mixed lot— 
on the British record in Africa during the nineteenth century ; but in the main 
text he is very sparing of personal judgements. Above all, he wants to set 
down the facts. This ambition is admirable—but what facts ? Is it possible, 
without explaining the facts about commodities and their marketing, about 
science and its development, about missionaries and their ideas, really to 
explain the British record in Africa—even its political record ? But perhaps 
one should not require from an author more than he has undertaken to do. 
Dr. Giglio has compiled a substantial and reliable account of the political 
aspect of British experience in Africa during the nineteenth century. 

W. K. H. 


Miss Jane Kathryn Miller is to be congratulated upon a useful, lucid, and 
well-balanced survey in her Belgian Foreign Policy between Two Wars, 1919— 
1940 (New York, Bookman Associates, 1951, 337 pp., $5.). After preliminary 
chapters on the background from 1830 to 1918 and Belgian politics from 1918 to 
1939 she examines in detail Belgium’s role at the peace conference and the 
problems of reparations, war debts and security. Of particular interest are the 
chapters on the causes of the reorientation of Belgian policy in the 'thirties, 
and the implementation of the policy and its immediate results. Her view is 
that this reorientation ‘ was not a blunder, nor was it pro-German. It was an 
honest effort on the part of the king and his ministers to safeguard their country 
by freeing it from pledges made under very different conditions,’ It led to 
important consequences, especially a closer union between Walloons and 
Flemings, ‘ which enabled the government to build up its defences and face 
the crises of the following years with a certain measure of assurance.’ She 
leaves no doubt that the Flemish question had a vital bearing on this evolution 
of Belgian foreign policy and was a factor which responsible statesmen had 
constantly to take into account, The book contains a useful list of Belgian 
cabinets from 22 November 1918 to May 1940 and a full bibliography, but 
there is hardly any reference to colonial problems, JePekt: B. 
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The French National Assembly, in its session of August 1947, received the 
first report of its commission of enquiry set up to investigate what happened 
in France between 1933 and 1945. The commission collected evidence from 
MM. Daladier, Reynaud, Blum, Flandin, Jacomet, and Cot, as well as from 
ex-Marshal Pétain and General Weygand, and the report of their hearings 
before the commission is now published [Rapport fait au nom de la commission 
chargée d'enquéter sur les événements survenus en France de 1933 a 1945, by 
M. Charles Serre, 2 vols., pt. i, Les événements du 7 mars 1936, 167 pp. ; 
Annexes (Dépositions), 286 pp., Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1951, n-.p.). 
Along with it is published the first part of the report, drawn up by the 
rapporteur of the commission, M. Serre, dealing with the crucial events of 
7 March 1936. There is curiously little direct connection between the two 
publications, and the most valuable part of M. Serre’s report is the annexes 
which contain documents on the state of the armed forces of both France and 
Germany in 1936; though even these reveal little that was unknown before. 
The fundamental purpose of the commission is of doubtful validity, at least 
as executed by a mixed commission so soon after the upheavals of national 
liberation. It is certain that more harm than good has been done in France 
during the last decade by ploughing over, again and again, the dismal tracts 
of pre-war history in an effort to allocate responsibilities for the defeat of 
France. It will be the unavoidable task of the historian, freed from the 
immediate passions of the time, to analyse the relative importance of the 
various factors which conspired to produce the fall of France. But he is 
unlikely to be helped in this task by such political attempts to pin censure or 
blame on persons or policies. One of the profoundest conclusions M. Serre 
reaches (p. 89) is that soldiers alone should not be entrusted with the duties 
of national defence : a conclusion which Clemenceau had reached a generation 
earlier, and which needed no massive accumulation of evidence to attain. 

D. T. 


The ‘ modern Holland ’ of Professor A. J. Barnouw’s The Making of Modern 
Holland {London, Allen and Unwin, 1948, 224 pp. (maps), 8s. 6d.) is the 
Holland of 1939, if not indeed of 1929. His book is clearly a war-time tribute 
to his native land: even its closing paragraph has the air of having been 
written during and not after the German occupation. It is thus left to the 
reader to develop for himself those comparisons, hinted at here and there by 
the author, between that ordeal and earlier subjections of the Dutch people 
to foreign domination as well as to assess the effects of five years’ oppression 
and exploitation on the social structure and psychology of Holland. Professor 
Barnouw’s book is thus a sketch of Dutch history from the earliest times to 
1939. Of the nineteen and a half centuries with which, after a glance at 
pre-history, his eleven chapters and two hundred pages are concerned, it is 
the seventeenth which comes off best: its four chapters and seventy-two 
pages equal the space allotted to the previous sixteen centuries and exceed 
that awarded to the remaining two and a half. Now while no one will dispute 
the fact that the seventeenth century was the golden age of Holland, it may 
indeed be questioned whether that century was as uniquely important in 
the making of contemporary Holland as Professor Barnouw’s yardstick 
suggests. There would, one feels, have been much to be said for arousing the 
reader’s interest in other and less hackneyed episodes in the Dutch story. 
Professor Barnouw writes simply and well, with only an occasional lapse 
into journalese. He is sometimes obscure. What, for instance, is one to make 
of the following ? ‘ Even the gold mines of Mexico and Peru yielded no more 
than one-fourth of the revenue that the Netherlands contributed to the king's 
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exchequer. They paid, in fact, two millions of gold annually, which was four 
times as much as the combined receipts from Spain and the Indies.’ It is not 
to such simple equations that one can reduce the complexities of Habsburg 
finance. Again, the statement that Philip II presented the Netherlands as a 
wedding-gift to his daughter Isabella on the occasion of her marriage to the 
Archduke Albert, ‘ whom the king had appointed his regent ’, conceals rather 
than expresses the real nature of that transaction. There is a fair crop of 
slips and misstatements. The image breaking of 1566 did not start at 
Antwerp but in the Flemish countryside (p. 69). By the Navigation Act of 
1681 is presumably meant that of 1651: while the statement on the same page 
that Cromwell ended the First Dutch War in order to secure the Republic as 
an ally against England's ‘ worst enemy ’ France, makes odd reading (p. 110). 
And surely Marlborough is enough of a figure in Dutch history to be raised 
to the dukedom (p. 134)? For the beginner in Dutch history Professor 
Barnouw’s book will have its points as a shorter and slightly less out-of-date 
alternative to Edmundson’s well-known history : but, having read it, he will 
need to move on quickly elsewhere if he wishes to understand how modern 
Holland has really been made. S. T. B. 


Beamish: a genealogical study of a family in County Cork and elsewhere, 
by C. T. M. Beamish (privately printed, 1950, vi + 275 pp., 30s.), is a 
book in typescript, well reproduced with clearly drawn and elegantly lettered 
genealogical tables. These latter are ingeniously arranged so that the usual 
inconvenient and fragile folding plates are avoided. The family name is of 
Norman-French origin and although the compiler is not dogmatic about the 
English origins of the Irish family, he inclines to the theory which connects 
it with Suffolk. The name appears among a list of settlers who came to 
Munster with Phane Becher, son of a London alderman, one of the undertakers 
of the plantation of 1588 after the suppression of the Desmond Rising. They 
occupied lands near the newly-founded town of Bandon. The historical 
sketch prefixed to the tables is a useful illustration of the way in which the 
Protestant landowners, extending their fortunes during the period of the 
ascendancy of the English interest in Ireland, were slowly absorbed into the 
life and social structure of the country and affected by its changing economy. 
Here is evidence of the extension of the cottage clothing industry in the 
eighteenth century, the drift from the land of the county to the city of Cork, 
the effects of the famine and the tide of emigration in the nineteenth century, 
so that now this family like so many others, both Irish and Anglo-Irish, is 
widely scattered. Indeed the detailed Beamish index shows that there are 
more Beamishes in the Dominions and the U.S.A. than in Ireland. One 
member of the family, however, towards the close of the eighteenth century 
became a partner in a brewing business in Cork established in an old brew- 
house dating back at least to the previous century. This enterprise still 
flourishes and serves a wide district over which the Beamish family lands 
were once scattered, and where the name still survives in isolated holdings. 
To many not acquainted with the scene of the Munster plantation other 
Beamish names will occur, famous in British annals of war and sport, in the 
learned professions and the public service. F, J. R. 


The town directory, as Miss Norton tells us [Guide to the National and Pro- 
vincial Directories of England and Wales, excluding London, published before 1856 
(Royal Historical Society Guides and Handbooks No, 5), edited by Jane E. Norton, 
London, Royal Historica] Society, 1950, viii + 241 pp., subs.}, is commercial in 
its origins. The first English directory was published in London by Samuel Lee, 
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in 1677. It was a list of names and addresses of merchants and goldsmiths living 
in London. London directories modelled on Lee’s appeared year by year from 
1734 onwards, Dublin had a directory in 1751. The first English provincial 
directory, James Sketchley’s directory of Birmingham, was published in 1763. 
Liverpool, Manchester and Bristol printers and publishers were among the 
first to issue lists of the local inhabitants and occupations. The information 
contained in some of these early directories is full and interesting ; a Sheffield 
list of 1774 provides, in addition to the classified list of persons, information 
about posts and coaches and the names of London merchants doing business 
with Sheffield. Meanwhile, other towns, not commercial, found that they 
required directories too. Such were Bath (1792), Cheltenham (1800), and 
Aberystwyth (1816). The first county directory was published, for Hampshire, 
in 1784, and the first directory for the whole of England and Wales in the same 
year. But it was the railway age after 1840 which turned directory making 
into a large-scale and profitable business, headed by the shrewd Frederic Kelly. 
This Royal Historical Society volume catalogues all the early directories for 
England and Wales, outside of London, before 1856. The London directories 
have been classified elsewhere, by Goss. The catalogue falls into three parts, 
national, local, and Welsh. The location of copies is indicated and much 
valuable information is attached to the catalogue entries. Miss Norton has 
written a preface, which goes into the method of compilation and the authen- 
ticity of directories. It also contains much to interest anybody who is curious 
about the growth of urban habits of life and thought among our ancestors 
in the age of the first great growth of towns. This should be a useful book and 
not for local historians only. W. H. B. C. 


SCHOOL TEXTS 


An Illustrated History of Modern Britain. By Denis RicHarps and J. W. Hunt. 
London: Longmans. 1950. xi + 434 pp. (illus., maps). 7s. 6d. 

England, 1783-1914. By G. W. SoutHGaTE. London: Dent. 1951. xix + 
379 pp. (maps). 5s. 9d, 


Two useful additions to the choice of fifth-form text-books covering the 
most popular and the most difficult of the school certificate periods come from 
writers of repute. Their fame may excuse the familiar use of their surnames 
to denote the books. Richards and Hunt covers a longer period, 1783-1945, 
but is not any more British in its scope than Southgate’s modestly titled 
England, 1783-1914. Both devote chapters to the main imperial countries 
overseas, 

The more expensive is not unnaturally the more attractive book. There is 
room in over four hundred closely printed pages for the individual detail which 
makes a more satisfying picture. The cartoons reproduced from famous artists 
suggest the atmosphere of the period and enliven the pages of the book. But 
Southgate has its own merits; it is shorter and kinder to the sorely tried 
candidate who must sometimes regret the number of ‘ lines of development * 
he is expected to master in these ‘ total ' histories. The division into chapters 
follows the grouping of the usual questions ; chapter-summaries are provided 
and other likely question-topics are sketched out in page references. 

Each book needs supplementing by the teacher. Pupils will want help and 
guidance in using Richards and Hunt to enable them to assimilate the facts 
and to appreciate the underlying issues, Without this some of the main 
political chapters, which are arranged chronologically, will be hard to grasp. 
This applies particularly to the foreign policy sections which are rather over- 
weighted with cursory references, The danger with Southgate is exactly 
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described in the preface to the other book : ‘All too often the young student 
carries away false impressions of events in history, not because the statements 
he has read are untrue, but because the demands of compression have left too 
much to his imagination.’ The teacher will have to provide more detail and 
interpretation if the pupil is to understard the generalized description and 
summary narrative in Southgate. 

Both books are remarkably catholic in dealing with the period. They cover 
politics and empire, labour, trade and transport, religion and education; 
the only important social development omitted by both is the popular press. 
Both wisely avoid attempting to summarize the progress of literature and the 
arts, but Richards and Hunt has a useful chapter on the development of 
science. If there is one failing it is that popular movements in support of 
political reform, social legislation or industrial organization are not adequately 
treated. They do not receive the sympathetic interpretation which is rightly 
given to so-called reactionaries and to reformers who seem to hesitate in 
their task. Here the authors rather neglect an important aspect of their 
period, and an opportunity to find common ground with the new generation 
in the grammar schools. For their readers’ sake they might avoid the use of 
the term ‘ lower classes ’. L. W. HERNE. 


The British Empire and Commonwealth, 1815-1949. By C. M. MacInnes. 
(A History Series for Grammar Schools, edit. CATHERINE B. FirtH, Book 6). 
London : Ginn. 1951. xvi + 511 pp. (maps, illus.). 10s. 6d. 

Professor MacInnes has written an imperial history on a more advanced 
and a more spacious level than the previous volumes in the series. This is a 
full-dress history of the Empire for sixth-form students, but the book will 
find—certainly ought to find—a larger public, for it is a work of wide and solid 
learning, combining a vast amount of factual information with scholarly 
interpretation, wise generalizations and sane, reasoned judgements. These 
judgements are stated fairly, frankly and decisively, and they are the fruit 
of a mind clear, honest and independent, which, eschewing sentimental 
‘uplift’, is not afraid to blame as well as to applaud, to appraise the past 
judicially and to speculate hopefully, but clear-sightedly, on the future. 
His book admirably fulfils the aim of the series, the ‘ encouragement of sincere 
thinking ’. 

The plan of the book is straightforward and orderly. The first two chapters 
deal with British opinion and the Empire between 1815 and 1949, the last 
three with trusteeship and partnership and with problems of imperial co- 
operation—perhaps the best chapters in the book. The rest of the book is 
given to a detailed study of the Dominions and dependent Empire, unit by 
unit. There is a well selected and far from overcrowded date chart, references 
for quotations, notes on the illustrations, a book list, many simple, strictly 
relevant and easily legible maps, and a full index which includes references 
to the date chart. The illustrations are for the most part so poorly reproduced 
as to be worthless, but it is open to doubt whether the majority of the illus- 
trations have much value at all. It is impossible for a single reviewer to check 
the mass of detail, particularly the dates, but a selective test taken at random 
throughout the pages revealed few inaccuracies. Lord Bathurst became 
secretary for war and the colonies in 1812, not 1815, and Lord Blachford in 
1859, not 1860: the Intercolonial Railway in Canada was completed in 1876, 
not 1867 : the Marshall Islands were annexed by Germany in 1885-6, not in 
1882. The width of Professor MacInnes’s learning is attested by the reference 
to Dr. Aggrey on p. 364. 
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Teachers will find particularly valuable Professor MacInnes’s unfailing sense 
of proportion, which has enabled him to treat present-day history as fully as 
the history of the past. This is illustrated, for example, by his accounts of 
the governments of the African colonies, of the constitution of Malta, and of 
the recent developments in Ceylon. Students will find that the economical 
English style in which the book is written is enlivened from time to time by 
masterly character sketches, such as those of Rhodes and of Botha: one is 
tempted to wish that Professor MacInnes had enlarged his gallery to include 
Raffles, Sir George Grey, Cromer, Lugard and Gandhi. In so rich a feast of 
information it is ungracious to ask for more, but a fuller treatment of Ireland 
would have been welcomed (your reviewer differs from Professor MacInnes 
when he says that up to 1916 Ireland was only a matter of domestic policy 
for England): one or two places like British Honduras might have been a 
little more fully described, and a note of explanation about the oft-quoted 
Trollope would have helped pupils. But these are minor blemishes on what is 
one of the best books of its kind that has appeared for a long time. 

C. R. N. Routn. 


The United States in World History. From its Beginnings to World Leadership. 
By Joun B. RAE and THomMas D. MAHONEY. New York : McGraw Hill. 
1949. xvii + 813 pp. (maps). $5.00. 42s. 6d. 

The authors of this ambitious text-book, both of whom are professors at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, write ‘on the assumption that 
the history of the United States should be studied and taught in its proper 
setting as part of the general growth of modern civilization’. Accordingly 
the early colonization of the western hemisphere is explained in the context 
of the Renaissance and the Reformation, and the American Revolution is 
seen against a background of the European wars of the eighteenth century. 
The subsequent history of the United States is traced in conjunction with a 
survey of the development of the main European nations. With the rise of 
later nineteenth-century imperialism, brief outlines of African, Asian, Indian 
and Far Eastern history are introduced to provide the background for the 
treatment of the events of the last fifty years in terms of international politics. 
The em»hasis upon this aspect of modern history may be estimated from the 
fact that no less than 250 pages are devoted to the present century, and of 
these 100 are expended on the last twenty years. 

It cannot be said that the attempt is wholly successful ; the history of the 
United States suffers from the interpolation of jejune historical narrative of 
European political history. Thus the origins of the American Revolution in 
British mercantilist policy are depreciated while too much space is devoted to 
a treatment of European absolutism in order to show the Revolution as an 
aspect of the Enlightenment. The authors are at their best on the industrial 
revolution, the understanding of which is deepened by its study as a 
process taking place in Europe and the Atlantic basin as a whole. The social 
and political impact of industrialism is well brought out with the contrasts 
and similarities of European and United States experience judiciously estimated. 

The book is highly factual, but there is little evidence of a theme or of 
consistent interpretation. There is a certain confusion in the treatment of 
nationalism which in the earlier chapters is regarded sympathetically but in 
the later is condemned as leading to imperialism. The Indian and Chinese 
nationalist movements receive little understanding in the few pages devoted 
to those countries, There is more than a hint that the authors accept the 
traditional view which sees the Americans as idealists constantly rebuffed in 
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their attempts to bring a breath of pure air into the decadent and corruption- 
ridden councils of Europe. 

The style is lucid and remarkably even for a work of joint authorship, 
though it is marred by occasional lapses into colloquialism. There is a good 
reading list but the index is inadequate for a book of this size. Among the 
few errors a serious printer's error on p. 420 may be mentioned. 

R. H. BEEvers. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. K. Milliken are to be congratulated on the publication of 
a new edition of their popular manual, Handwork Methods in the Teaching 
of History [Exeter: Wheaton, Revised Edition, 1949, 183 pp.]. It is 
indeed not surprising that so stimulating and practically useful a work 
should still be in demand. The new edition ends with the Tudor period, and 
omits the appendix giving examples of pupils’ written work: new features 
are the Greek house, motte and bailey castle, and the Elizabethan play-house. 
There has been some revision ; in particular, the list of works of reference is 
much more satisfactory, but regret must be expressed that too many defects 
of the kind noticed in the review of the first edition (History, June 1939) 
tremain uncorrected. J. F. Nicuots. 


One need be neither a determinist nor a fanatical geographer to urge the 
importance of a secure equipment in historical geography for students of 
history from their very first ventures in the historical field : it is a sine qua non 
of historical literacy. History is enacted in space no less than in time, and 
most of the kind of history that is taught in schools can have no meaning to 
a student who is not as surely grounded in its geography as in its chronology. 
An historical atlas is as necessary, even to the youngest pupil, as a history 
text-book: yet we still encounter, even in university classes, students who 
can turn a blank map of the Mediterranean upside-down to insert a few 
vaguely remembered boundaries and names according to some crazy pattern 
of their own, or who will place London on the Severn estuary, given a blank 
map of England. Whether they or their teachers are responsible for such 
illiteracy, let heaven be the judge: at least it is no fault of the enthusiastic 
teachers and scholars—and the hopeful publishers—who continue to add new 
historical atlases to the already existing profusion of these works. In these 
days theirs is no easy task: the expensive process of designing and drawing 
new maps tempts publishers to make do, with or without adaptation, with 
old plates which were obsolete thirty years ago; while colour-printing, with 
its expensive technique and its successive machinings, greatly enhances the 
cost of the finished article. These difficulties weigh sorely on both the editor 
and the publisher of a new historical atlas, confronting them with a hard 
choice. While accuracy must always come first, in an atlas for school use 
especially, clarity must tread upon accuracy’s heels: an overcrowded map 
which attempts to tell too much is a blunted instrument to use for a delicate 
task, while to print a single unnecessary name on a map is to distract attention 
from essentials. Colour tastefully selected, so that the map is a delight to the 
eye, and skilfully employed, so that its gradations, hatchings, bands and 
stipples are historically significant, is the greatest boon to the map-maker. 
Alas that today, when the technique of British colour-printing at long last 
enables our map-printers to equal the best that the Germans have ever done, 
the soaring cost of the process should compel British editors and publishers 
to abandon colour altogether in producing historical atlases for school use ! 
How have the editors of the quartet of atlases here noticed attacked this 
grievous problem ? 
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Dr. Karl Leonhardt’s Atlas zur Weltgeschichte (Lehrmittel-Verlag G. m. b. H., 
Offenburg, Baden, 1951, 32 + ii pp., DM. 4.80) contains some 40 principal 
maps and 35 insets, printed in the beautiful colours and with the accuracy of 
register and the fullness of detail which we expect of German cartography. 
A strictly limited number of easily comparable scales is used to facilitate 
comparisons of areas from one map to another, and throughout successions 
of maps covering long periods the same colour is used to indicate the same 
state or people, thus helping the student to trace quickly from one map to 
another the rise or fall of peoples and powers. ‘ World history’ here means 
essentially the history of Mediterranean, Near Eastern, and European civiliza- 
tions from the earliest prehistoric times to a.p. 1930, with a very slight 
emphasis on central European affairs between a.p. 1200 and 1871, and with 
some attention to European overseas expansion and to the growth of the 
United States and of Russia. Each map generally shows the entire political 
situation throughout the area covered at or near a single significant date : 
occasionally a famous march, a crusade, a voyage of discovery or a well- 
established trade-route is marked. Only three maps, the expansion of the 
United States, the expansion of Russia, and the partition of Africa, use 
colours to indicate stages of development, and the student must look else- 
where to learn by what wars, treaties, purchases, discoveries or other pro- 
cesses, or at what precise dates the changes took place which he can trace by 
comparing one map with another. In recording historical fact, the maps are 
usually careful and accurate, but a few slips occur: in indicating the battle- 
fronts in the first world war, the British are given Baghdad and Baku as early 
as the summer of 1916; the allies’ Balkan line in September 1915 stands well 
north of Monastir, and, most surprising, Verdun is in German hands. Sea- 
warfare is almost completely ignored throughout, and several of the important 
battle-sites of the Peninsular War of 1808-14 are not marked. The Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany was not given to Austria in 1815. Although British history 
is necessarily very marginal in this atlas, there are some mistakes which 
should be corrected in the next edition: on the map of Europe in 1475, the 
English counties are, most misleadingly, labelled duchies and earldoms 
wherever some great lord took his title from a county ; many towns, battle- 
sites, etc., are badly misplaced, and even alarmingly mobile from map to map, 
and the choice of British names inserted on the maps has sometimes no 
relevance to the date of the map itself. On the map of Europe in a.p. 800, 
the Saracen conquests of N.W. Sicily, Malta, Majorca and Minorca are ante- 
dated by at least a generation. But these are errors of detail which can all 
easily be corrected in future editions of this beautifully produced and low- 
priced atlas. 

Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston’s New Atlas of World History (Edinburgh, 
1950, 3s.), contains 86 coloured maps on 32 rather small plates, with an 
8-page index, and ranges from the sixth century B.c. to A.D. 1947, with strong 
emphasis on the history of Great Britain. and on British overseas expansion, 
European history being correspondingly sacrificed. It is presumably intended 
for lower and middle school use, but the editors have tried to do too much 
for too little. Old-fashioned and new plates stare each other out of counten- 
ance on the same opening, or even share unhappily the same page, with 
awkward clashes of style in printing and colours; some plates are mesaily 
divided between three or four maps of different scales and sizes set in irregularly 
shaped frames ; and several plates, especially those on European history, are 
simply too small to show adequately the complicated pattern of states and 
frontiers, even in a simplified form, while some otherwise well-conceived maps 
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are spoiled by being overcrowded with names. In present circumstances too 
low a price can only mean sacrifice of quality: this little production is not 
worthy of its publishers’ reputation. 

To cover his chosen ground thoroughly and yet keep down the price to a 
figure not utterly beyond the needs of the senior pupils for whom it is intended, 
Mr. R. R. Sellman, in his Student's Atlas of Modern History (London, Arnold, 
1952, 99 pp., 7s. 6d.) forgoes the use of colour and confines his scope to modern 
history from A.D. 1485. With 117 maps, plans and diagrams, excluding insets, 
and mostly occupying one large page each, Mr. Sellman can cover his more 
limited field very closely, with ample space for particular topics within the 
larger plan, such as the English agrarian system, English industry and com- 
munications, English colonial expansion in N. America, in the Caribbean, 
in Africa, India and Australasia, the campaigns of the first world war (to name 
only those accorded the fullest treatment), and yet afford room for a leisurely 
and detailed survey of every significant topic in European history during the 
whole period. The maps vary in style from sketch-maps to carefully-drawn 
outlines ; hatching and cross-hatching at various angles, stippling, and solid 
black or blank white serve instead of colours to indicate political units, etc. ; 
and a few lines of explanatory letterpress are occasionally added. Insets are 
used sparingly, and there is no impression of crowding either on the whole 
page or on single maps, though on a very few plates the printing seems a little 
clumsy and bold. Military and naval history receive an unfashionably but 
justifiably large share of attention, and economic history too is well repre- 
sented. Without resort to colour, Mr. Sellman could hardly have done more, 
and his atlas deserves a large sale for upper-school work of a serious character. 

Dr. Colin Davies’s Historical Atlas of the Indian Peninsula [London, Oxford 
Univ. Press (Indian Branch), 1949, 96 pp., 6s., Rs. 34] is the scholarly work 
we would expect of the reader in Indian history at Oxford. Its one double-page 
and 47 full-page maps are entirely unhampered by subdivision or insets, and 
although no colour is employed, a restrained use of simple hatchings and 
stipples, with neat and legible lettering which is never allowed to obscure the 
significance of even the most detailed map, provides a clear picture on every 
page. Dr. Davies, stressing the physical and climatic influences on Indian 
history, includes simple but instructive maps of the physical features of India, 
the south-west and north-east monsoons, and the mean annual rainfall, 
supported by distribution-maps indicating the chief economic products, the 
density of population, and the main railway and sea-lines. Other maps show 
respectively the distribution of Aryan and of non-Aryan languages, the pre- 
vailing religions and the distribution of Pathan tribes on the north-west 
frontier. The 36 historical maps range from c. 500 B.c. to A.D. 1947; they 
include maps showing the relation of India to the Asiatic dominions of 
Alexander, the ancient trade routes between India and the west, the conquests 
of Mahmud of Ghazna, Hindu expansion into S.E. Asia and Indonesia, the 
Portuguese possessions in Africa and Asia with their routes to India and the 
Malay Archipelago, the absorption of Burma, and the north-west frontier 
in relation to the Persian, Afghan and Transcaspian lands, so that Indian 
history is visibly set into its background, and its contact with the outside 
world fully demonstrated. Exactly half of the historical maps are devoted to 
the period before the arrival of the Portuguese, and the space allotted to the 
British in India, though amply adequate, is a sobering and instructive lesson 
to any user of this atlas who, brought up in the western tradition, might be 
inclined to see this episode in India’s long history out of its proper proportion. 
Each map has, printed on the opposite page, a short but sufficient, and often 
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very revealing explanatory comment, with indications for further reading. 
The atlas is an excellent example of what can be done in these straitened 
days without using colour, provided aims are kept within the limits of means, 
and adequate space, printing technique and restraint are employed. 

R. F. TREHARNE, 


RECENT HISTORY SCHOOL-BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 
GREAT BRITAIN TO 31 DECEMBER, 1951 


The following continues the lists of recent history text-books, readers and 
atlases printed in History from Sept. 1938; the date of publication is 1951, 
unless otherwise given. The Historical Association is obliged to the publishers 
who present copies of their new publications to the Association’s library, 
where they are available for inspection by members. The list is compiled by 
Mr. L. W. Herne, M.A., history master, St. Paul’s School, London, who will 
be glad to receive corrections and additions: these should be addressed to 
the Historical Association, 59a Kennington Park Road, London, S.E.11. 

(An asterisk indicates that the book has been despatched for notice in 
History; a number in square brackets—e.g. [129]—is the number of the issue 
of History in which the book has been or will be noticed. Recent heavy increases 
in printing costs having compelled us to restrict the reviewing of text-books 
to works intended for sixth-form pupils or other books of special importance or 
interest, we shall now and in future add brief comments in these lists to the 
particulars of books which have been sent to us for review but which we have 
been unable to notice adequately.) 


Primary—Ages 5-11 

ALLEN, AGNES. Living in the Middle Ages. Edinburgh: Johnston. 191 pp. 
(illus.), 4s. 6d. (498) 

FIDLER, KATHLEEN and MILNE, LENNOX. Stories from Scottish Heritage. 
Edinburgh : W. and R. Chambers. Book i, 64 pp. ; Book ii, 63 pp. ; Book 
ili, 63 pp. (illus.), 2s. each. (499) 

Moore, Mary F. About our Town. London: Macmillan. 1950. 62 pp. 
(illus., maps, diag.), 1s. 6d. (500) 

Murray, J. 1. W. Scotland through the Ages: To 1603. Edinburgh : McDougall. 
192 pp. (illus., maps, diag.), 4s. 3d. (501) 

*NEuRATH, MARIE and Lauwerys, J. A. How the First Men Lived. How 
the World was Explored. The First Great Inventors. London: Parrish. 
3 vols., each 36 pp. (coloured isotypes), 6s. 

StronG, C. F. The New Primary Histories. London: Univ. of London Press. 
Book i, Heroes of Olden Days, 96 pp. (illus.), 4s. ; Book ii, Brave Men and 
Women, 128 pp. (illus.), 5s. (502) 


Secondary—Ages /1-16 
Booc-Watson, E. J. and Carrutuers, J. I. (edit.). History Through the 
Ages: Second Series. London: Oxford Univ. Press. *Book i, Building 
the Empire, by CoNSTANCE Broapway. Book ii, Town and Country, by 
Marte Stuart. Each vol., 160 pp. (illus.), 5s. 3d. paper covers, 6s. 6d. cloth. 
Miss Stuart’s book, illustrated by well-chosen photographs and drawings of 
contemporary objects and pictures, deals in turn with agriculture, industry, 
and exchange and trade from early prehistoric times to the present day, 
and should suit second or third-year pupils in a grammar school, or rather 
older secondary modern school pupils. (503) 
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Branpon, L. G., Hirt, C. P. and Seritman, R. R. A Survey of British 
History. London: Arnold. *Book ii, 1485-1714, by L. G. BRranpon, 
350 pp. (illus., maps), 7s. Book iii, 1688-1815, by C. P. Hitt and R. R, 
SELLMAN. x + 309 pp. (illus., maps, diag.), 7s. (504) 

*CaRTER, E. H. and WrRaGGE, PuyLiis. Two Paths to Freedom. London: 
Philip. viii + 347 pp. (illus., maps, diag.), 8s. 6d. A study of the growth of 
legal, political, religious and economic freedom in the British Common- 
wealth and in the United States. (505) 

CUMBERLEDGE, M. R. and Mackay, F. H. World History in Picture and 
Story. Book iii, 1825-1870. Huddersfield : Schofield and Sims, 238 pp. 
(illus., maps, diag.), 5s. 6d. (506) 

*Dance, E. H. Trading and Travelling. (Man's Heritage Series, edit. E. H. 
Dance). London: Longmans. iv + 60 pp. (illus.,maps), 2s. 10d. (507) 

Davipson, T. From the French Revolution to the Present Day. (Our Historical 
Heritage, edit. H. P. Wotstencrart and T. Davipson, vol. iii.) London ; 
Univ. of London Press. 374 pp. (illus., maps, diag.), 7s. 6d. Intended for 
the third year of a post-primary course, this volume treats the period 
topically rather than continuously, and concentrates on the outstanding 
personalities and developments; it deals more fully than the average 
text-book with Scottish history, but is not intended solely for Scottish 
schools. (508) 

*Firtu, C. B. (edit.). History: Second Series. London: Ginn, Book vi, 
vol. ii, The Uniied States, by R. I. James. 192 pp. (illus., maps, diag.), 
5s. 3d. Teachers’ Handbook, by G. E. Harvey, J. F. Houston and 
A. F. TITTERTON. 263 pp., 10s. 6d. (509) 

Harrison, Motty and Bryant, M. E. Picture Source-Book for Social History: 
Sixteenth Century. London: Allen & Unwin. 112 pp. (illus.), 7s. 6d. An 
attractively chosen collection of photographs, line drawings, etc., of strictly 
contemporary objects, paintings and woodcuts, etc., with explanatory 
notes and an index: the source of each illustration and of each extract 
quoted in the notes is stated. (510) 

Harston, KATHLEEN. Yesterday: A History of the Times of your Parents 
and Grandparents. (Understanding the Modern World Series.) London: 
Allen & Unwin. iv + 44 pp. (illus.), 3s. 6d., cloth 5s. 6d. Describes, with 
copious illustration from contemporary drawings and photographs, the 
changes in the material circumstances of life in Britain in the last 70 years, 
presented by means of an imaginary family of three generations: suitable 
for a secondary modern school. (511) 

Haye, K. A. Stories of Great Muslims. London: Macmillan. viii + 85 pp., 
1s. 6d. (512) 

KirTLEy, Marjorie. Our Wonderful World: Book iii, The Discoverers of 
the World. London: Warne. 143 pp. (illus., maps), 3s. 6d, A sketchy 
account, for junior forms in a secondary modern school, of a few of the 
principal explorers and their travels, heavily weighted on polar, Himalayan 
and other recent discoveries. (513) 

*Lay, E. J.S. Macmillan’s History Class Pictures: Norman Times to Victoria. 
London : Macmillan. Set i, Norman Times to Tudor Times, Plates 1-60; 
Set ii, Tudor Times to Victoria, Plates 61-120, 85s, per set of 60 plates. 
Reference Book to each set, x + 313 pp. (illus) and x + 397 pp. (illus.), 
15s, each, (514) 

Lay, E. J.S. Men and Manners; An Anthology of Social History, 1660-1901. 
London; Macmillan. 127 pp, (illus,), 3s, 9d, (Easy Study Series.) (515) 
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Mackenzigz, AGNES Mure. A History of Britain and Europe. Glasgow: 
Grant Educational Co. xxi + 917 pp. (illus., map, diag.), 17s. 6d. Simply 
written and well illustrated world history in which Scotland is treated as 
a nation. (516) 

MASEFIELD, MurIEL. The British Commonwealth and Empire. London: Bell. 
2nd edn. viii + 235 pp. (illus., map), 6s. This edition corrects some of the 
errors noted in Mr. C. R. N. Routh’s review of the first edition (see History, 

_ xxxii, 160). (517) 

*Moore, C. M. Two Centuries: Book iii, The Struggle for Security. Glasgow : 
Grant Educational Co. xxi + 248 pp. (illus., map, diag.), 6s. (518) 

*Perry, D. G. A Social and Economic History Notebook. London: Murray. 
1950. 48 pp. (maps, diag.), 3s. 6d. (519) 

Prick, Mary R. A Portrait of Britain in the Middle Ages, 1066-1485. (The 
Oxford Introduction to British History, edit. H. S. DreicuHton. Vol. i.) 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 256 pp. + xxxii plates (illus.), 6s. 6d. Although 
the general editor’s preface to the series claims that the books are ‘ intended 
for use as class text-books ’ and provide ‘ enough information to meet the 
needs of classes preparing for the General Certificate of Education at the 
Ordinary level’, this volume falls far short of that aim, and would be quite 
inadequate for the political narrative and for the solid body of accurate 
factual statement needed at that stage, though it might provide useful 
reading for the economic and social background. There is a useful appendix 
of annotated photographs, admirably chosen and reproduced; but the 
lively and amusing drawings in the body of the text, though full of instruc- 
tive archzological detail, import emotional overtones into what should be 
plain factual descriptions, and will create unjustified but lasting moral 
impressions. (520) 

*RawLinson, H. G. A Concise History of the Indian People. London: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1950. xiii + 431 pp. (illus., maps), 9s. [129] (521) 

*REDSTONE, Litian. Our East Anglian Heritage, or Between the Wash and 
the Stour, London: Methuen. 3rd edn. xiii + 161 pp. (illus., maps), 
4s, 6d., cloth 7s. 6d. [130] (522) 

ReEve, J. R. The Craftsman and the Machine: from Stone Age to Machine 
Age. (The New Citizen History Series, edit. C. F. Stronc.) London: Univ. 
of London Press. 192 pp. (illus., maps, diag.), 6s. Historical treatment 
of the growth of technique and economic organization and of the social 
problems of the machine age. (523) 

REYNoLDs, E. E. Earning and Spending. Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. 
Press. 103 pp. (illus., maps, diag.), 4s. 6d. Introductory description of the 
national economy, with some historical retrospect. (524) 

“SAUNDERS, H,. W. From Serfdom to Welfare: a Book for Social Studies. 
(2nd edn. revised by S. M. Day.) Edinburgh: Johnston. 230 pp. (illus.), 
4s. 10d. [130] (525) 

ScoTLanD, ANDREW. An English-Speahing History, London: Cassell, 
Books i and ii. 144 pp. (illus., maps, diag.), 5s. each, (526) 

Sourncatg, G. W, *England 1783-1914. London; Dent. xix + 379 pp. 
(maps), 5s. 9d, (131) *England 1867-1939. London: Dent, xiv + 273 pp. 
(maps), 5s. (527) 

Story of the Countryside. First Series, London; Oxford Univ. Press. Book ii, 
The Market Town, by J, R. ALLEN, 2nd edn., 96 pp. (illus.); Book iii, 
Farms and Fields, by C. S, and C, S, Orwin, 2nd edn,, 112 pp. (illus.), 
3s. 6d. each, (528) 

TaYLor, BoswEL., Edward Jenner, London; Macmillan, 62 pp., 1s. 3d. 

(529) 
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*VauseE, T. R. A History of Modern Europe, 1870-1939. London: Bell, 
viii + 216 pp. (illus., maps), 6s. (530) 
Sixth-Form—Ages 16-18 
*Brock, W. R. Britain and the Dominions. (British Commonwealth Series, 
Book i.) Cambridge : Cambridge Univ. Press. xxi + 522 pp. (illus., map), 
12s. 6d. (531) 
*CurreEY, C. H. The British Commonwealth since 1815. London and Sydney : 
Angus and Robertson. Vol. i, The United Kingdom, the Countries of the 
Commonwealth and the Republic of Ireland. viii + 471 pp. (illus., maps), 
13s. 6d.; vol. ii, The Colonial Territories and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
viii + 287 pp. (illus., maps), 17s. 6d. (532) 
*GRANT, MICHAEL. Ancient History. London: Methuen. viii + 247 pp. 
(maps), 7s. 6d. (Home Study Books.) (533) 
*Guy, H. A. The Life of Christ. London: Macmillan. xi + 211 pp., 6s. 6d. 
{131} (534) 
*Lytue, S. G. E. British Economic History since 1760. (Pitman’s Higher 
Studies in Commerce.) London: Pitman. vii + 219 pp., 15s. (535) 
*McInngs, C. M. The British Empire and Commonwealth, 1815-1949. (History 
for Grammar Schools, Book vi.) London : Ginn. xvi + 511 pp. (illus., maps, 
diag.), 10s. 6d. (131) (536) 
*REEs, WILLIAM. An Historical Atlas of Wales from Early to Modern Times. 
Cardiff : the author. viii + 72 pp. + 72 plates., 13s. 6d. (537) 
*SipILtoT, Renk&. A Bird’s-Eye View of World History. London: Harrap. 
271 pp., 12s. 6d. [129] (538) 
L. W. HERNE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECENTLY RECEIVED 


(*Indicates books of special value for readers of History.) 
GENERAL. 

Origin of History as Metaphysic, by Marjorie L. Burke, New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1950, $2.75, is written in a pseudo-technical jargon 
which conceals all meaning from the uninitiate, but the dust-jacket states 
that the book is ‘ a critical examination of the notion that “ history is progress” 
and, moreover, an examination of the notion of ‘history ”’ itself.’ Aitia: 
Historie og Kausaltaenkning (Studier vedrorende de Historiske Problemer, no. 5), 
Copenhagen, Einar Harck, 1951, Kr. 8.00, Dr. Kay SCHMIDT-PHISELDECK’s 
fifth book since 1929 on the philosophy of history, discusses the meaning of 
causality in history. In *7Truth in Masquerade: a Study of Fashions in Fact, 
London, Williams and Norgate, 1951, 15s., Dr. Esm& WINGFIELD-STRATFORD 
attacks the perennial problems of fashion and bias in historical writing, 
working off in the process his own hearty prejudices, especially against dons, 
Whigs, Socialists, supermen and ‘ the little man’; his chapter on the ‘ de- 
bunking ’ school of biographers contains a deadly exposure of Lytton Strachey’s 
skill in employing the suggestio falsi as a more effective substitute for down- 
right lying. U.N.E.S.C.O. has sponsored a series of pamphlets, to be written 
by biologists, anthropologists, psychologists and sociologists, on The Race 
Question in Modern Science, Paris, U.N.E.S.C.O., 1951—, 1s. 6d. each from 
H.M.S.O. ; the first five titles are Race and Psychology, by OTTO KLINEBERG ; 
The Roots of Prejudice, by ARNOLD Rose; Racial Myths, by JUAN Comas; 
Race and Culture, by Micuer Leiris; and Race and Biology, by L. C. Dunn. 
ANCIENT HISTORY. 

A Tribute to Professor Max Cary on his Seventieth Birthday, Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1951, privately printed, is a complete bibliography of his writings— 
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books, articles and reviews—from 1907 to 1951, prefaced by a portrait and a 
pleasing sketch of his career and work. The Forgotten Pictorial Language of 
Isvael, by H. E. Krewe, London, Ben Uri Art Gallery, 1951, n.p., attempts to 
demonstrate the original significance of Hebrew ideograms. Mr. H. A. Guy's 
The Life of Christ, London, Macmillan, 1951, 6s. 6d., is a text-book intended 
primarily for candidates offering religious knowledge in the examination for 
the General Certificate of Education ; prefaced by a brief historical introduc- 
tion, it treats the life and teaching of Jesus in two separate sets of analytical 
notes according to the three synoptic gospels and the narrative portions of 
the fourth gospel respectively. 


GENERAL MEDIEVAL HISTORY. 

Attila der HunnenkOnig von seinen Zeitgenossen dargestellt, by H. HOMEYER, 
Berlin, de Gruyter, 1951, DM. 7.50, is a compact account of Attila’s rise and 
fall, made up of scores of excerpts from some thirty contemporary sources, 
skilfully pieced together by expository linking passages into a coherent 
narrative which gains much from the vivid contemporary impressions. 
Professor REUBEN LEvy’s translation of A Mirror for Princes, London, Cresset 
Press, 1951, 15s., written in A.p. 1082 by the Persian prince and provincial 
governor Kai Ka’us ibn Iskandar, provides by its polished and cynical 
sophistication a remarkable foil to any contemporary account of life and 
politics in western Europe at the time of the First Crusade. The Institut 
d'études polonaises en Belgique has now included in its series of miniature 
Cahiers two historical studies; no. 8, JEAN SOBIESKI, Jean de Pologne a 
Louvain (1253), Brussels, The Institute, 1950, n.p., a study of thirteenth- 
century commercial relations between Poland and Brabant, of special value 
for our knowledge of urban development in both Poland and Brabant ; 
and no. 9, Dr. GEORGE LopuszaANnski’s La Date de la Capture de Valérian et la 
Chronologie des Empereurs gaulois, 1951, a detailed examination of a disputed 
chronological question. Histoive de Belgique en Timbres-poste (Collections 
Lebégue et Nationale, Nouvelle Série, no. 101), Brussels, Office de Publicité, 1951, 
Frs. belges 50, by W. H. Wo Fr, interpreting the history of Belgium as begin- 
ning with Caesar’s campaigns and as covering a rather wider area than the 
present kingdom, illustrates events and phases in Belgian history by ‘ cele- 
bration’ and ‘ commemorative ’ issues of postage-stamps from some thirty 
countries, in a lively and coherent narrative sketch, with admirable photo- 
graphic reproductions of some of the stamps listed. Irish Franciscan Relations 
with France, 1224-1850, by Father CANnicE Mooney, Killiney, Four Masters 
Press, 1951, 2s., lists and describes many personal contacts under several 
classified headings. 

GENERAL MODERN HISTORY. 

Das Bild vom Menschen im politischen Denken Niccolo Machiavellis, by 
Lauri HuovINEN, [Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, Series B, tome 
74 (2)), Helsinki, The Academy, 1951, Mks. 400, is a close analytical study of 
Machiavelli's view of human nature, directed particularly to determining the 
precise sense in which it should be characterized as pessimism. Les Débuts 
de la Presse francaise: nouveaux apergus, by FoLKE DAHL, FANNY PETIBON 
and MARGUERITE Boutet (Acta Bibliothecae Gotoburgensis, vol. iv), Gdteborg, 
Wettergren and Kerber : Paris, Librairie Raymaun, 1951, Kr. 7.50, Frs. 500, 
pushes back to 1620 the date of the first appearance of a regular political 
journal printed in French (at Amsterdam), and displaces Théophraste 
Renaudot from his long-accepted place as publisher of the first political 
journal to appear in France, in favour of his two competitors Louis Vendéme 
and Jean Martin, who produced the first newspaper in France early in 1631. 
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Aktstykker til de norske staendermeders historie, 1548-1661, Bd. ii, heft i, 
(Skrifter utgitt for Kjeldeskriftfondet, no. 39), Oslo, Norsk Historisk Kjeldeskrift- 
Institut, 1951, kr. 8.00, is the fifth instalment of the great series of documents 
which Professor Oscar A. JOHNSEN began to edit, as long ago as 1910, on 
the records of the Norwegian local assemblies of yeomen and peasants, etc, 
Stiernholm Len, 1603-1661: Studier i Krongodsets Forvalining (Det kongelige 
danske, Videnskabernes Selskab, Historisk-Filologiske Skvrifter, Bd. iii, no. 1), 
Copenhagen, Ejnar Munksgaard, 1951, kr. 35, by Hans Fussino, is a detailed 
study of the fiscal, agrarian and administrative arrangements in a single Jen 
or administrative unit in seventeenth-century Denmark : the analytical sum- 
mary in English indicates the value of the book, for comparative purposes, 
to English economic or administrative historians. D'esclave 4 impératrice, by 
Joun pe Stuers, Editions Frangaises d’Amsterdam, 1951, n.p., is a super- 
ficial sketch of the astonishing career of the second wife of Peter the Great, 
the Empress Catherine I of Russia (1684-1727). Church and State in Silesia 
under Frederick II (1740-1786) and Die altere Geschichte der Zisterzienser Abtei 
Leubus in Schlesien bis zur Mitte des 14 Jahrhunderts (Texts, Documents and 
Studies in Medieval and Modern Church History, vols. i and ii), by Dr. 
Franciscus Hanus, Washington, D.C., Catholic Univ. of America Press, 
1944 and 1947, n.p., deal respectively with (i) the religious problem which 
Frederick II created when he conquered the Catholic province of Silesia, and, 
accustomed as he was to ruling as the tolerant but Protestant and absolute 
sovereign in Prussia, found himself the secular lord in Silesia of a hierarchy 
and a population which recognized the pope as its supreme head : and (ii) a 
primarily constitutional history of Leubus, the first Cistercian abbey in Silesia, 
during the middle ages. 

Adolf Ivar Arwidsson: Isénmaallisena Herdttajand (Historiallisia Tuthimuksia 
julkaissut Suomen Historiallinen Seuva, no. xxxv), Helsinki, 1951, n.p., by 
Lusa CastrEn, is a study of the first political journalist and prophet of 
nationalism in Finland, whose work in the years 1821-3 first awakened the 
Finns politically. Vuoden 1878 Asevelvollisuuslain Syntyvaiheet: Suomen 
Sotilasorganisaatio ja A sevelvollisuusky-symys 1860—ja 70 Luvulla (Historiallisia 
Tuthimuksia julkaissut Suomen Historiallinen Seura, no. xxxvi), by O, SEITKARI, 
studies Finnish military organization in the ‘sixties and ‘seventies of last 
century and the question of conscription, enjoined by an imperial rescript of 
Jan. 1871. Max Bevorr, in Lucien Wolf and the Anglo-Russian Entente, 
1907-14 (Lucien Wolf Memorial Lecture for 1951), London, Jewish Hist. Soc. 
of England, 1951, 2s., assesses the influence of an active journalist and editor, 
very sensitive to Russian anti-Semitism, on the course of Anglo-Russian 
relations in the critical years before the First World War. R. H. WILKINson’s 
*Maps and Politics: a Review of the Ethnographic Cartography of Macedonia, 
Liverpool Univ. Press, 1951, 30s., although primarily geographical in technique, 
is important for any student of the Macedonian problem in current politics, 
and is also highly instructive for historical cartographers. Mr. Wilkinson 
examines over 200 different ethnographical maps of Macedonia drawn between 
1730 and 1950, and shows that, while of course the varying criteria of nation- 
ality and the different standards of objectivity are the fundamental causes of 
the widely divergent maps resulting, cartographical technique has also greatly 
influenced current views on the Macedonian problem ; in this way the maps 
themselves have become historical documents. Das Dorf Alaca-Héyith 
(Materialen zuy Ethnographie und Volkskunde von Anatolien, no. 1: Turk 
Tarith Kurumu Tayinlavindan, VII Seri, no, 21), Ankara, Turk Tarih Kurumu 
Basimevi, 1951, Krs. 550, by Dr. Hamit ZuBzYR Kosay, is a systematic and 
summary report on the population, economy, living and working conditions, 
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customs and beliefs of a present-day Anatolian township, in both Turkish 
and German texts, copiously illustrated with photographs and drawings. 
Jozt Cotton’s *Compulsory Labor Arbitration in France, 1936-1939, New 
York, King’s Crown Press, Columbia Univ. (London, Cumberlege), 1951, 21s., 
is an important and objective study of the origin, development and working 
of the system of compulsory arbitration of labour disputes introduced by 
Léon Blum’s ‘ popular front’ government in 1936 and remaining in force 
until the outbreak of war in 1939; its clear, untechnical language and its 
strictly factual standpoint make it a valuable survey of this little-publicized 
experiment. 

Popul Vuh: the Sacred Book of the Ancient Quiché Maya (English translation 
by Detta Goetz and Sytvanus G. Morey from the Spanish translation by 
ApriAn Rectnos), London, Hodge, 1951, 18s., is an epic recording the tradi- 
tions, beliefs, developments and wanderings of the Quiché Mayas of Guatemala, 
written down about 1550 by a Quiché Indian who had learnt the Latin script, 
and first translated into Spanish about 1700: the present text, the first in 
English, is based on a modern Spanish rendering. Lost City of the Incas: the 
Story of Machu Picchu and its Builders, by HirAM BinGHAM, London, Pheenix 
House, 1951, 21s., after a summary account of the Inca civilization on the eve 
of the Spanish conquest, turns to a detailed and exciting, though somewhat 
confused account of the expeditions by which the author and his colleagues 
discovered Machu Picchu, the last refuge of the Incas in mountain fastnesses 
too inaccessible for the Spanish invaders: the book has many excellent 
photographs. Black Sunrise, by WiLFr1D BLuNT, London, Methuen, 1951, 
21s., is a vigorous and readable account of the reign of Mulai Ismail, the mad 
emperor of Morocco (1672-1727), who created the modern sultanate by driving 
out all rivals and expelling the English from Tangier and the Spaniards from 
the west coast ports, and who built vast and magnificent palaces and even 
proposed marriage to a daughter of Louis XIV. *Fés avant le protectorat, by 
ROGER LE TouRNEAU (Publications de I’ Institut des Hautes Etudes Marocaines, 
t. xlv), Casablanca, Société Marocaine de Librairie et d’Edition, 1949, n.p., is 
a detailed and scholarly economic and social study of this Muslim capital city 
about A.D. 1900. The author, basing his account both on documents printed 
end unpublished and on ten years’ personal investigation in Fez itself, begins 
with a substantial critical account of the foundation (A.p. 789) and history 
of Fez, and then in turn describes the city, its various quarters and its surround- 
ings, the different elements in its heterogeneous population, its urban institu- 
tions and public services, its industrial and commercial life, its university and 
libraries, its manners, customs and religion. This fascinating survey is enriched 
with more than 100 admirably diversified photographs, several maps and plans, 
an exhaustive bibliography and several indexes. 

*Wayr and Civilization, London, Oxford Univ. Press (for Royal Institute of 
International Affairs), 1951, 10s. 6d., is a selection made by A. V. Fow.erR 
from the six volumes of Professor A. J. ToyNBEE’s A Study of History, of 
passages bearing on the problem of war in human relations: Mr. Fowler's 
selection supplements Mr. D. C. Somervell’s famous abridgement, as it largely 
avoids the sections chosen in the earlier work. War in the Twentieth Century, 
Professor P. A, ReYNOLDs’ inaugural lecture as Wilson Professor of Inter- 
national Politics in the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, discusses 
the causes of war since 1919, concluding that ‘ religious’ (i.e. ideological) 
fervour is the most common and dangerous cause, and attempting an estimate 
of the factors threatening peace today. In The Idea of Europe (Lucien Wolf 
Memorial Lecture for 1950), London, Jewish Hist, Soc, of England, 1951, 1s., 
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Professor J. A. LAuwerys traces the development of the idea of Europe asa 
political, economic and cultural unit and the failure of past attempts to realize 
that unity within a single political framework, and discusses the part to be 
played by education in the eventual establishment of European unity. Climay 
of History, by R. C. Mowat, London, Blandford Press, 1951, 10s. 6d., discusses, 
against the background of European history from Greek times onwards, the 
need to construct a new social order to avert a total catastrophe ; the author 
finds his solution in Dr. Buchman’s ‘ Moral Rearmament’. *Democracy in @ 
World of Tensions, edited by RicHARD McKEON and STEIN RokKAn, Paris, 
U.N.E.S.C.O., 1951, 15s. from H.M.S.O., is a collection of essays written by 
33 scholars from America, Europe and elsewhere in response to a U.N.E.S.C.O, 
enquiry, begun in 1948, into the differences in the fundamental conceptions of 
democracy held by different national and ideological groups. 

BRITISH HISTORY. 

In *A Land, London, Cresset Press, 1951, 18s., Mrs. JacguETTA Hawkes 
gives us a prose rhapsody, charged with poetic imagination and feeling, on the 
theme of the interplay between the geology and the geography of England 
and the people whose lives have been shaped by this land and who in turn have 
helped to shape it: it is a book which, even if it is at times over-written, is 
nevertheless full of that ‘ feeling for country ’ which is the true historian’s sixth 
sense. British History, edited by W. S. SHEARS, MARJORIE BLATCHER and 
Matcoim Letts, London, Virtue, 1951, n.p., is a large ‘ popular ’ history of 
the ‘ self-educator’ type, copiously illustrated with photographs, drawings 
and maps: the text is elementary and slight, though it has the merit of relating 
British history to the contemporary European background, while the illustra- 
tions unfortunately mingle imaginary modern portraits, paintings and statues 
with reproductions of authentic and contemporary quality, without giving 
any hint to the innocent reader of their validity or otherwise. Professor 
MARGARET DEANESLY’s Ethel M. Wood Lecture on *The Significance of the 
Loliard Bible, London, Athlone Press, 1951, 2s., is of wider importance than 
its title might at first suggest: it is one of those expert ‘ progress reports’ 
by a specialist in a particular problem, on which keen teachers will pounce 
eagerly as soon as it comes to notice. Starting from a conclusive demonstration 
that the first Lollard Bible, translated by Nicholas Hereford and other 
Wycliffites between 1380 and 1384, was a word for word translation intended 
for use by experts and not for popular instruction, and that not until the 
second translation (circa 1395) did the Lollards attempt a version for use 
among the laity, Professor Deanesly argues that the first version was intended 
‘as the basis for a new authority to set over against .. . the canon law’, to 
enable Wycliffe to overthrow the chief obstacle to reform by appealing from 
the canon law to an academically correct translation of the Scriptures which 
the less learned clergy and political leaders in John of Gaunt’s camp could 
follow. Miss Deanesly establishes the importance of this version in the 
development of Wycliffe’s theory of ‘ dominion by grace ’ and his demand for 
disendowment of the clergy and their return to apostolic simplicity; she 
examines these views and concludes that Wycliffe’s movement was immature 
in passing, she discusses the extent to which the laity were familiar with the 
scriptural stories, Altogether, this lecture is a most helpful piece of expert 
exposition for the general reader. Sir Gawain and the Carl of Carlisle, in two 
versions, edited by Dr, Auvo Kurvinuen [Annales Academiae Scientiarum 
Kienmicae, Series Ii, tome 71 (2))\, Helsinki, 1951, n.p., is a parallel-text edition 
of two versions of a less well-known adventure of Sir Gawain, with a full 
introduction in English analysing both story and texts from all possible angles, 
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and copious notes, glossary and index. In *English Cathedrals, London, 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1951, 1s., one of the National Book League’s Reader's 
Guides, Mr. JOHN HARVEY gives us a novel essay on the historiography of 
English cathedrals from Anglo-Saxon times onwards, with a useful annotated 
bibliography of English cathedrals both collectively and individually: the 
pamphlet merits the widest possible circulation among all who have any 
interest in the subject. The name of Miss M. D. ANDERSON as author of 
*The Choir Stalls of Lincoln Minster, Friends of Lincoln Cathedral, 1951, 5s., 
ensures a delightful selection of photographs of misericordes, bench-ends, 
elbows, arm-rests, panels and other carvings, and a perceptive, scholarly 
text to expound them: the low price at which it is issued should ensure a 
prompt clearance of the entire printing. 

The English and Welsh Boroughs: an Historical Outline, by W. BARNARD 
Farapay, London, Thames Bank Publishing Co., 1951, 10s. 6d., gives some 
30 lists of boroughs, both municipal and parliamentary, of various kinds at 
various significant dates : where these lists have an indisputable factual basis 
which can easily be checked, as in the schedules of acts of parliament such as 
the Municipal Reform Act of 1832 or the Reform Acts of 1832, 1867, 1885, 1918, 
1945 and 1948, the lists have useful reference value; but the other lists— 
Domesday boroughs, prescriptive boroughs, counties corporate, extinct muni- 
cipal boroughs, pre-Tudor parliamentary boroughs, etc.—are vitiated by 
fantastic historical criteria both as to facts and dates. Cromwell naar het 
Oordeel van zijn Nederlandse Tijdgenoten, by Dr. DANIEL GROSHEIDE, Amster- 
dam, N.V. Noord—Hollandsche Uitgevers Maatschappij, 1951, n.p., examines 
contemporary views of Cromwell’s work and personality : he concludes that 
Dutch opinion was almost uniformly hostile, but that this hostility was 
occasioned by specific actions, such as the execution of Charles I, rather than 
by systematic rejection of Cromwell’s ideas and policy. Cromwell himself 
was usually stigmatized as deceitful, hypocritical, tyrannical, proud, domineer- 
ing, greedy and bloodthirsty: there was little appreciation of his religious 
and political principles, though his critics usually admitted his great military 
and political skill. The book has a short English summary. In A Prospect of 
Gray's Inn, London, Stevens, 1951, 30s., Mr. FRANcIs COWPER surveys the 
growth of the inn, both materially and institutionally, from 1569 when its 
continuous records begin: he writes with charming piety and affection, but 
the lack of a plan of the buildings and courts of the inn make it hard for the 
stranger to follow the references to building activities, expansion, ete, 
*Corpovation, Trust and Company, by C. A. Cooke, Manchester Univ. Press, 
1951, 15s., is a scholarly study of ‘ the mingling of legal ideas and economic 
purposes which produced the modern joint stock company . . . with limited 
liability and transferable shares’; the unusual blending ot legal and economic 
technique in this field give the book a special importance for students of 
economic history. 

*An Atlas of Tudor England and Wales, by Joun Speen (edit, Eva G. R. 
TayLor), Harmondsworth, Penguin Books, 1951, 3s. 6d,, a welcome addition 
(no. 61) to the excellent King Penguin series, is a reprint of the maps used for 
the ‘ contracted ’ edition of Speed’s work published in 1627; the miniature 
maps, very successfully reproduced, are themselves an historical curiosity, and 
Professor Taylor's eloquent introduction to the topography of England asa 
whole, and to each separate county-map, is an added charm, *Royal Mail, by 
F, Grorck Kay, London, Rockliff, 1951, 21s., is a well-illustrated and 
pleasantly written popular account of the development of British postal 
services from the first organization of a systematic relay for royal messages 
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in 1482, with a full account of modern practices and method. */Journeys in 
England, by Professor JAcK Simmons, London, Odhams, 1951, 15s., isa delight- 
ful anthology of some ninety varied passages illustrating travelling conditions 
and travellers in England during the last four centuries, prefaced by a very 
readable and illuminating introduction. In *The English Past: Evocations of 
Persons and Places, London, Macmillan, 1951, 15s., Mr. A. L. Rowse prints a 
dozen essays on distinguished literary and historical figures, in which he seeks 
‘to see the people through the places where they lived or which their lives 
touched, and the places through them and their eyes’, and in so doing tells 
us almost as much about Mr. Rowse himself as about Milton, Swift, the 
Brontes, Hardy, Buchan or D. H. Lawrence and the other subjects of these 
intensely personal and vivid sketches. Salutation to Five, by Str SHANE LEsuiz, 
is a collection of essays on Mrs. Fitzherbert, Dr. Edmond Warre (headmaster 
of Eton), Sir William Butler (of Boer War fame), Count Tolstoy and Sir Mark 
Sykes, with a short autobiographical ‘retrospect’ as an introduction. 4 
Century of British Monarchy, by Hector Bo.itHo, London, Longmans, 1951, 
25s., is a well-illustrated medley of imaginary conversations and dialogues, 
extracts from letters and diaries (both genuine and fictitious), and straight- 
forward narrative designed to show the character of each of the sovereigns 
from 1851 to 1951 and to demonstrate how the monarchy during these years 
has strengthened its position in British national life. 


TRANSLATIONS, REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


The Sum of History. By Rent Grousset (trans. A. TEMPLE PATTERSON and 
HELEN Patterson). London: Tower Bridge Publications. 1951. vii + 
254 pp. 21s. 

This is a well-rendered translation of Bilan de l’Histoive (Paris, 1946), by 
France’s leading Orientalist. After a remarkable tour de force in surveying 
in ninety pages the development and achievements of European civilization, 
M. Grousset discusses the religions, philosophies and art of Asia, comparing 
strikingly the religious images of Asia and Europe, and then passes to a rapid 
survey of the interactions of eastern and western civilizations from Greek times 
to our own, and a discussion of the physical and historical conditions which 
have given rise to the great invasions from northern Asia: he concludes 
with an epilogue presenting Christianity as the only solution of man’s present 
and eternal difficulties. Despite this conclusion, nowhere does M. Grousset 
mention the Jewish contribution. The various sections of the book lie uneasily 
together, with awkward and abrupt transitions, and the ‘ historical laws’ 
which M. Grousset claims to establish often seem very questionable. Some 
well-chosen illustrations would have strengthened greatly the force of his 
argument in the second section of this curious, but stimulating book. 

A History of Europe. By H. A. L. Fisnzr. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
1952 (3rd edn.) ; vol. i, From the Earliest Times to 1713, xiii + 695 + 
xlix pp. (maps) ; vol. ii, From the Beginning of the Eighteenth Century to 
1937, xiii + 574 + xxxi pp. (maps). 18s. each. 

The publishers here reprint unchanged but in different format the final 
3-volume edition of 1938, reprinted in two volumes in 1943; the two volumes 
are now separately purchasable, and each has its own index. The first edition 
(1935) was reviewed by Professor A, J. Grant in History, xx, 263-6. 

Profilo della Storia d’Eurepa, By L. SALVATORELLI. Turin ; Unione Tipografico- 
editrice Torinese, 1951 (3rd edn.). 2 vols., viii + 696 pp., vii 4+ 682 pp. 
(maps, illus.) L, 7000, 

This book has for its text a plain narrative too slight for serious reference, 
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put the profuse illustration (16 plates and 700 photographs), admirably chosen 
and reproduced, provide an excellent survey of European art from prehistoric 
times to about 1800, and thereafter a copious selection of drawings, caricatures 
and photographs illustrating events and personalities down to 1951. 


A History of the Roman World from 753 to 146 B.C. By H. H. Scutvarp. 
(Methuen’s History of the Greek and Roman World, vol. iv.) London: 
Methuen. 1951 (2nd edn.). xiv + 470 pp. (maps). 32s. 6d. 

First published in 1935, this standard reference book has been brought up to 
date by the incorporation of the results of published work in this field over the 
last fifteen years; a new map and a summary of references to the ancient 
sources have been added in the new edition. 

Hellenistic Civilisation. By W. W. Tarn. London: Arnold. 1952 (3rd edn., 
revised by the author and G. T. GRIFFITH). xi + 372 pp. (maps). 25s. 

First published in 1927 (reviewed by E. A. Barber in History, xiii, 141-2), 
this work contains much new material digesting the more important mono- 
graphs and articles published since the second edition of this classic survey 
of a whole culture appeared in 1930: four maps have been added. 


History of Medieval Philosophy. By Maurice DE WutF (trans. by E. C. 
MESSENGER). Vol. i, From the Beginnings to the End of the Twelfth Century. 
London: Nelson. 1952 (3rd English edn.). xviii + 317 pp. 21s. 

This is the first of three volumes which, when completed, will provide the 
definitive translation of the sixth French edition of this standard reference and 
text-book, which was completed by the appearance of t. iii late in 1947, shortly 
before the author’s death. The new edition was drastically overhauled and 
rearranged, to meet some of the important criticisms which greeted the fifth 
French edition (1924 ; English trans., 1926, reviewed by Sir Maurice Powicke 
in History, xii, 180) ; in this volume the author now surveys the individual 
philosophers before turning to the series of ‘ Synthetic Studies ’ of the features 
common to medieval philosophy as a whole. Dr. Messenger adds a brief factual 
memoir of the author to his careful and accurate translation. 

Fratris Thomae vulgo dicti de Eccleston Tractatus De Adventu Fratrum Minorum 
in Angliam. Edit. A. G. LittLe. Manchester Univ. Press. 1952. xxxii + 
115 pp. 18s. 

This, the first critical edition of the text to be published in England, has 
been prepared by Dr. J. R. H. Moorman from the mass of notes which 
Dr, Little, down to the time of his death in 1945, had been collecting for an 
intended English edition of the text which he had previously published in 
France in 1909 in the Collection d'études sur l'histoire religieuse et littéraire du 
Moyen Age. The short introduction is full of valuable information, and the 
notes to the text are detailed and thorough. 

The Making of France. By MAaRiE-MADELEINE MartIN (trans. by BARBARA 
and Rosert Nortnu). London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1951/2. xi + 
296 pp. 21s. 

Not so much a history of France as a long historical essay on the growth of 
the idea of France as la pairie, this book is directed to proving that the 
Revolution set France on a false line of development by severing her roots 
in past traditions of both state and church, 

The Hundred Years’ War. By Epovarp Prrroy (trans. by W. B. WELLs. 
London; Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1951. xxix + 376 pp. (maps). 30s. 

This translation of a masterly work of both synthesis and interpretation in a 
field to which both English and French scholars have contributed much 
(though no English writer has published a scholarly book treating the subject 
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as a whole), affords Professor Perroy the opportunity of bringing his text 

thoroughly into line with new work published since the original French edition 

appeared in 1945, and Professor D. C. Douglas adds a substantial and eloquent 
introduction. 

The History of Spain. By Louts BERTRAND and SiR CHARLES PETRIE. London: 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1952 (2nd edn.). xii + 432 pp. (maps). 30s, 

The new edition omits two chapters of M. Bertrand’s section of this ill- 
balanced and biased work, originally published in 1934 (reviewed by 
Ig. G-Llubera in History, xx, 358-9), but has been extended by Sir Charles 
Petrie down to 1945 in four very one-sided new chapters. 

The Florida of the Inca. By GARCILASO DE LA VEGA (trans. by JouN G, and 
JEANNETTE J. VARNER). London: Nelson. 1951/2. xlv + 656 pp. 
(frontis., map). 30s. 

This is the first complete English translation of the vivid and detailed 
account, written by a son of one of the Spanish conquistadores and an Inca 
princess, of Hernando de Soto’s North American expedition of 1538 ; first 
published at Lisbon in 1605, it is here rendered into admirably apt English 
from the Madrid edition of 1723, collated with the text of 1605, and the result 
is a handsomely produced, highly readable and valuable narrative. 

Henry VIII. By A. F. Pottarp. London: Longmans. 1951/2 (3rd edn). 
xv + 385 pp. (illus.). 25s. 

The second edition (1905) of Pollard’s classic biography, first published in 
1902 in the Goupil Monographs, is here completely reset and furnished with 
seven beautifully reproduced portraits. 

The Industrial Revolution in North Wales. By A. H. Dopp. Cardiff: Univ. 
of Wales Press. 1951. xl + 439 pp. (maps). 21s. 

This is a photographic reprint of the first edition, allowing only a summary 
correction of errors but not the insertion of any substantial new matter, though 
the bibliography has been brought up to date by a useful supplement listing 
MS. material newly available, and books, articles and theses written since 1933. 


La Révolution Frangaise. By GEorGEs LEFEBVRE. (Peuples et Civilisations, 
edit. L. HALPHEN and Pu. SaGnac, t. xiii). Paris : Presses Universitaires 
de France. 1951 (3rd edn.). iv + 674 pp. (map). Frs. 1800. 

The doyen of French Revolution specialists has here largely rewritten, and 
has made entirely his own, the volume originally published in 1930 under the 
same title by himself, R. Guyot and Ph. Sagnac (reviewed by F. C. Montague 
in History, xvi, 177) and revised in 1938 (2nd edn.). The new work, which 
has been brought completely up to date in both text and bibliographical notes, 
is now the masterly and lucid synthesis which experience has taught us to 
expect from M. Lefebvre. 

Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries (1789-1950). By A. J. GRANT 
and Harxo_p Tempertey. London: Longmans. 1952 (6th edn., revised 
and edit. by Litian M, Penson), xxii + 603 pp. (maps). 25s. 

In the first post-war new edition of this unrivalled text-book, first published 
in 1927 (reviewed by J. A. Williamson in History, xiv, 84), Professor Penson, 
who also revised the fifth edition (1939), has brought the scope of the book 
down to 1950 by adding two substantial new chapters and an epilogue, and 
by considerable revision and expansion of the other chapters in the post-1919 
sections of the book 
Louis Napoleon and the Recovery of vance, By ¥. A, Simpson. London: 

Longmans. 1951, xvi 4+ 400 pp. (illus.), 30s, 
This is a photographic reprint of the second edition (1930) of this brilliant 
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study, first published in 1923 (reviewed by C. R. Cruttwell in History, viii, 

148-50). 

Genealogy of the Pepys Family, 1273-1887. By WALTER CouRTENAY PEPYS. 
London: Faber. 1952 (2nd edn., edit. by the EARL or CoTTENHAM). 
102 pp. (tables). 42s. 

This work includes a new tabular pedigree of the senior branch of the family 
brought down to date, and the correspondence on the pronunciation of the 

name reprinted from the Times Literary Supplement in 1934. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


I: Proressor W. J. HARTE LECTURESHIP IN LocaL HIsToRY 

We have received the following appeal, signed by Professors R. R. Darlington, 
D. Douglas, W. N. Medlicott, N. Sykes, and B. Wilkinson, and by Messrs. 
G. W. Greenaway and W. D. Handcock :— 

The many friends, admirers, and former students of Professor W. J. Harte 
will be delighted to know that he has now completed a connexion of fifty 
years with the study and teaching of history in Exeter. As Professor of History 
at the University College of the South-West he was largely concerned with the 
foundation and development of a new university college and its arts depart- 
ments; after his retirement in 1931 he was President of the Historical 
Association (1932-6), President of the Devonshire Association (1937-8), and 
Hon. Secretary of the Devonshire Association (1941-9). He founded the 
Exeter branch of the Historical Association and for the greater part of forty 
years (he retired from the Presidency of the branch in 1946) he was responsible 
for its successful career as one of the most active local historical societies in 
the country. His great love throughout was for local history, and his name 
is particularly associated with the History of Exeter Research Group, and its 
valuable publications. It is proposed to celebrate this jubilee by the institution 
at the college of an annual lectureship in local history bearing his name, and 
we are glad to say that this proposal has the cordial approval of the Senate of 
the college. May we, as colleagues of Professor Harte over many years, ask 
you to help in the endowment of this lectureship ? Donations will be most 
gratefully received, and may be sent to Professor W. N. Medlicott, University 
College of the South-West, Exeter. 


II: PURCHASE AND PROMOTION IN THE BRITISH ARMY 

Miss Olive Gee, M.A., B.Litt., of Westfield College, London, writes :-— 

In spite of the lapse of several months since the appearance in History, 
xxxvi, 126 and 127, of Mr. Eric Robson's interesting article on ‘ Purchase 
and Promotion in the British Army in the Eighteenth Century’, | should 
like to mention some further attempts made after 1760 to regulate purchase, 
in addition to those he discusses, and notably the extension of the class of 
commissions not open to purchase at all, By 1779 this class comprised not 
only commissions in the engineers and artillery, as stated by Mr. Robson on 
p. 57, but also all garrison and staff officers’ commissions, those of hospital 
physicians and surgeons and those of regimental surgeons, except in the 
Guards (Public Record Office, W.O. 4/275/105, W.O, 7/96/8, British Museum, 
Add. MSS. 38306, f. 112, 38309, f. 16). 

Further, Amherst when general on the staff ruled that no officer should gain 
more than one step in one year (Add. MS, 38307, f. 84) and that an applicant 
for an ensigncy should not only be between the ages of 16 and 21 but should 
also either present himself to the commander-in-chief or secretary at war for 
inspection, or else submit a certificate from a field officer that he was ‘a 
Proper Figure for the Profession ' (e.g., ibid., f. 186), Although, as Mr. Robson 
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states on p. 67, regimental succession was strongly believed in, Amherst paid 
‘more attention to seniority in the Line, than to Regimental Succession’ 
(tbid., f. 84). 

Finally, it may be added to Mr. Robson's discussion of the powers granted 
to commanders-in-chief overseas that George III refused confirmation of 
their postings only for ‘some special reason’ (Add. MS. 38308, f. 54) ; that 
they were customarily instructed to set aside the seniority of officers only 
when they thought this for the good of the service, and could give adequate 
reasons for so doing (W.O. 4/105/130, 162) ; and that on 1 November 1780 
Charles Jenkinson as secretary-at-war sent instructions to the two commanders- 
in-chief in North America altering in favour of the purchaser Barrington’s 
regulations with regard to the sale of commissions abroad (W.O. 4/275/20-24), 
Mr. E. Robson comments :— 

I am grateful to Miss Gee for the points of detail, drawn from a period over 
which she has worked with great thoroughness, which supplement my outline, 


III : Cottrncwoon’s IDEA OF HISTORY 


Mr. A. L. Rowse, M.A., of All Souls College, Oxford, writes :— 


I do not suppose that it much matters what Mr. R. W. Harris thinks of 
my views on history ; but in the interests of historical accuracy I ought to 
correct a misrepresentation. When your contributor imputes to me the view 
that history is ‘just the “ amusement of a mind at leisure ’’’, your readers 
will know that that is a misrepresentation, and the word ‘ just ’ betrays that 
it is a deliberate one. Readers of my little book The Use of History will know 
that that is set down as merely one—and a subordinate one—of the many 
uses of history I try to indicate. It must be known to a good many people 
that I think it difficult to over-estimate the importance of the study of 
history. As for my supposed suggestion that reading a few biographies would 
make a man a historian, I can hardly imagine anyone being such a fool as 
to think so. 


Mr. R. W. Harris replies :— 


Mr. Rowse’s replies to his reviewers are well known. What I think of 
Mr. Rowse’s history is not indeed of great importance, but his misrepresenta- 
tion of R. G. Collingwood is. The ‘ fool’ he refers to is presumably Professor 

sutterfield, whose article I was quoting, and Professor Butterfield needs no 

defence from me. If Mr. Rowse thinks that the value of biographies for the 
study of history is as limited as he now says, his Teach Yourself History Series 
was singularly ill-named, I will certainly withdraw the word ‘ just’, if it is 
taken to mean ‘only’. My point was, as the rest of the paragraph made 
clear, that the ‘amusement of a mind at Icisure’ was as high a purpose as 
can be deduced from The Use of History without accepting something of 
Collingwood’s thesis, 


NOTES AND NEWS 

The council of the Association met in London on Saturday 3 May and on 
Saturday 5 July. Vaid-up membership on 30 June 1952 was 8,157 (probably 
about 8,250 when all outstanding branch returns are included) compared 
with 8,147 a year earlier; as headquarters alone enrolled 634 new members 
during the year, and the branches doubtless recruited several hundreds of 
new members also, there must have been a large ‘ wastage’ of membership 
during the year. This failure of the Association to hold a regrettably large 
proportion of its membership year by year—for the loss of members on this 
stale is no new thing—is causing much concern to the council. With deep 
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regret the council heard of the death, on 10 May, of Dr. Rachel Reid, one of 
the founder-members of the Association from its beginnings in 1906, when 
she was lecturer in history at Girton College, Cambridge. She served on the 
council from its first election in 1906 until her death, and the Association has 
had no more devoted friend or active servant. While lecturer in history at 
University College, London, from 1907 to 1918, and subsequently while she 
was inspector in history under the London County Council, she served on an 
extraordinarily wide range of the Association’s committees—publications, 
illustrations, library, examinations, wireless, international and even the finance 
committee—and it was characteristic of her energy and ideas that she was 
elected to most of these committees when they were first instituted, and did 
much to establish them in their work and functioning. She was chairman of 
the illustrations committee from 1916 to 1919 and from 1923 to 1928, and was 
the chief advocate and the editor of the highly successful Junior (now Inter- 
mediate) Historical Atlas for Schools published for the Association by Messrs. 
George Philip and Son in 1921. Council honoured her services by making her 
a vice-president in 1923 and an honorary vice-president in 1946, Vigorous, 
forthright and outspoken in the defence of high academic standards and of 
sound teaching-methods, she has left a deep mark on the activities of the 
council and on the character and policy of the Association, and in spite of 
failing health in recent years, she kept in touch with the council and its work, 
and made her views felt even in her absence through illness. Her place as a 
scholar is established by her exploratory article on ‘ Barony and Thanage’ 
(English Historical Review, xxxv, 1920) and by her definitive monograph, 
The King’s Council in the North (1921); and it is fitting that the council, 
knowing that she had lately been planning a new edition of her book, should 
uow be considering how best it might offer to help and to sponsor such a re- 
edition. The council also received with regret the resignation of another 
founder-member, Miss M. B. Curran, the Association's first secretary, who served 
in that office from 1906 to 1922, and who was a member of council since 1933, 
and a vice-president of the Association since 1943. As assistant-secretary to 
the Royal Historical Society throughout the years when she was secretary 
to the Association, she did much to ensure and maintain that close and 
harmonious co-operation between the two bodies that was so important in 
launching the Association and in establishing its scholarly character from the 
outset, Council passed a unanimous vote of thanks to Miss Curran for her 
long-continued services. Mr. E. S. de Beer was elected vice-president in her 
place, and Mr. H. A. T. Simmonds, formerly secretary of the Plymouth branch 
and headmaster of Tottenham Grammar School, and now principal of Trent 
Park Training College and president of the North London branch, was elected 
to the vacancy thus created in the council. 

The general purposes committee reported that the total cost of the removal 
of headquarters, including the cost of a considerable amount of necessary 
re-equipment, was approximately £1,000, against which would be offset the 
£200 reduction in rent during the first two years’ tenancy. On the report of 
the ad hoc committee, the council adopted several resolutions on the constitu- 
tion, scope and working of its standing committees; in future, no one will 
normally sit on more than two committees (other than the general purposes 
committee); the membership of committees will normally be kept small 
enough to allow the chairman to prepare by correspondence the business of 
ordinary meetings ; and normally no one will serve as chairman of any one 
committee for more than five years consecutively, The development com- 
mittee (chairman, Mr, Wintle) has proposed that, to recruit more university 
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graduates to the Association, a copy of a letter, signed by the president ang 
setting forth the aims and services of the Association, should be sent, together 
with some of the Association’s current literature, to every new history graduate 
each June. A new advertisement committee, consisting of Mr. Wintle 
Mr. Godfrey, and Miss Friend, has been set up to prepare the Association's 
monthly advertisement in History Today, to collect advertisements for 
insertion in History, in the Annual Bulletin and in other publications of the 
Association, and generally to deal with all advertisements of or by the 
Association. The publications committee (chairman, Professor S. T. Bindoff) 
proposed for the year 1952—3 a programme of three Pamphlets, the Amnuyaj 
Bulletin, and at least one addition to the Helps series (this last for sale, at 
half-price to members): the estimated cost was £750, and £100 more was 
needed for reprints and incidental expenses, and the committee therefore 
requested a substantially increased allocation, pointing out that much of 
this would be recovered by cash sales. The 1951-2 programme had been 
completed by the free issue to all members of Mr. A. R. Burn’s The Government 
of the Roman Empire from Augustus to the Antonines (G.21) and Mr. 
S. H. F. Johnston’s Modern British History, 1485-1939: A Short Bibliography 
(Helps for Students of History, No. 54), together with the Annual Bulletin of 
Historical Literature, No. xxxvi; Publications of the Year 1950. The Pamphlets 
proposed for 1952-3 were Professor J. G. Edwards’s Stubbs (postponed from 
1951-2), Mr. F. W. Brooks’s Council of the North, and one on The Coronation, 
with Mr. W. E. Tate’s The Parish as the probable addition to the Helps series. 
The committee recorded its ambition to restore the former yearly rate of 
publication of four Pamphlets and the Annual Bulletin, for free distribution 
to members, as soon as finances permit. To save type-rent, it has ordered 
the break-up of the type of all pamphlets of which unsold stocks seem adequate, 
and it has also arranged to reprint all other pamphlets which should not be 
allowed to go out of print and which require no revision. A proposal for a 
short history of the Association, to celebrate its jubilee year in 1956, has been 
referred to an ad hoc committee. Dr. J. F. Nichols having resigned the chair- 
manship of the local history committee under the new standing order, the 
council passed a unanimous vote of thanks for his enthusiastic and fruitful 
service of nearly ten years, and Mr. F. W. Brooks was elected his successor. 
At the committee’s request, council decided to send a letter drafted by the 
committee and signed by the president, to the committee recently appointed 
by H.M. government to consider the disposal of the records of local probate 
courts; the letter urges that these records be deposited in the properly 
established local record offices. The Evesham borough council replied en- 
couragingly to the committee’s enquiry whether it proposed any action to 
tidy the site of the battlefield and to avert the threat of building there: the 
borough council already had the matter under consideration and would reply 
further to the committee’s suggestions. 

The illustrations committee (chairman, Mr. C. R. N. Routh) reported that 
Mr. de Beer had brought the projected Stuart pictorial source-book to a point 
of preparation which should result in publication early in 1953, but that 
unfortunately Mr. Salzman had been unable to continue with the medieval 
volume. The atlas sub-committee reported that a recently-revived demand 
had made an early reprint of the Primary Atlas more likely ; that lack of 
interest made the reprinting of the South African supplement of the 
Intermediate Atlas improbable ; that Mr. Godfrey, while visiting Canada in 
August, would seek to revive the projected Canadian supplement of the same 
atlas ; and that work on the proposed Atlas of Modern History, lately suspended 
owing to uncertain costs of publication, might soon be resumed, provided 4 
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new estimate, expected shortly, indicated favourable prospects, in which case 
publication might be expected in two years more. Miss H. M. Madeley, 
resigning under the new standing order from the chairmanship of the committee 
on the teaching of history, which she had held since 1947, was cordially thanked 
for her devoted and creative work in developing the policy and functions of 
the committee, as well as for her earlier services to the old examinations 
committee: Mr. W. H. Burston becomes chairman in her place. The com- 
mittee has published two new Leaflets on the Teaching of History, No. 11, A 
Short Book List on Irish, Scottish, and Welsh History, compiled by 
Dr. Constantia Maxwell, Professor W. Croft Dickinson, and Professor 
David Williams (price 10d., members 5d.) and No. 12, Notes on the Teaching 
of British Imperial History (for Age-Groups 15-18) by C. R. N. Routh (price 
1s. 8d., members 10d.). At the publication committee’s request, the committee 
on the teaching of history recommended reprinting Pamphlet No. 128, The 
Planning of a History Syllabus, by Rachel Reid and S. M. Toyne, with a 
change of title indicating that it was designed for grammar schools: it also 
proposes to print a revised edition of its own Leaflet No. 10, A School Library 
List of History Books for Pupils (aged 11 to 15 years) in Secondary Schools, 
compiled by G. R. Mellor. The newly-formed examinations committee 
reported the election of Mr. D. Kitchen as chairman, and the drafting of 
terms of reference for itself (which council approved), whereby it would 
‘consider the changes consequent upon the regulations for the General 
Certificate of Education at all levels, and the papers set by the various 
examining bodies (and would comment upon the comparative standards 
therein)’; and would ‘ maintain as close relations as possible with the 
examining boards’; and would ‘ advise council upon any representations 
that might be desirable on these matters and on the effect of examinations 
on the place and the teaching of history in schools.’ The broadcasting com- 
mittee (chairman, Dr. D. Dobson) reported that the summer and autumn 
term programmes of B.B.C. school broadcasts in 1952 tended to stray into the 
by-ways of history, to devote too much time to topics of only marginal 
concern to history teachers and pupils, and to choose subjects unsuited to 
particular ages. 

The international committee (chairman, Professor G. Barraclough) again 
reports far-reaching developments in its sphere. During the U.N.E.S.C.O. 
conference at Sévres in 1951 on the revision of history text-books, at the 
instance of M. A. Puttemans, president of the Fédération belge des professeurs 
@'histoive, representatives of twelve nations had approved in principle the 
formation of an International Federation of Teachers of History ‘ to organize 
co-operation among history teachers of different countries in the study of 
scientific and pedagogical problems involved in history-teaching, to distribute 
as widely as possible information on teaching methods and materials, to 
encourage exchanges of students and teachers, and to promote international 
understanding, especially by reciprocal criticism of text-books on a bilateral 
or multilateral basis.’ To further the plan, a provisional committee had been 
set up, and of its six members, Mr. D. B. Gaskin, representing Great Britain, 
was a member of the Association : the international committee had therefore, 
with council’s approval, co-opted Mr. Gaskin in order to co-operate closely 
with the new federation. The forming of a new British association of history 
teachers, to become a constituent national unit of the new federation, had 
apparently been discussed, a development which, duplicating and perhaps 
conflicting with the Association’s work in this sphere, might have proved 
most harmful and would be at best wholly unnecessary. Fortunately it was 
recognized that no such new organization was needed in Great Britain, and 
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instead it was proposed that the Historical Association should represent 
Britain in the new International Federation. This proposal was referred to 
the general purposes committee for report to council. M. Puttemans has 
accepted the council’s invitation to address the annual general meeting jn 
London, and will lecture on ‘ The Causes of the Second World War’. The 
international committee has now established regular contact with the 
analogous organizations in France, Germany, and Belgium and has 
exchanges of publications with all of these: similar approaches haye been 
made to the history teachers’ organizations in Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Holland, and Austria. The committee is helping Mr. Hunt in the 
provision of text-books for the exhibition of foreign historical text-books at 
the next annual general meeting. 

The library committee (chairman, Mr. A. Taylor Milne) proposes a complete 
overhaul of the library, removing unwanted duplicates, out-of-date editions 
of standard works, and badly dilapidated items ; the section on the 
of history is to be brought as near to completeness as funds permit; and 
the catalogue, with a supplement listing additions since 1949, is soon to be 
reissued (price 2s.). The revision courses committee (chairman, Mr. 
F. W. Brooks) reported that after serious difficulties and annoying delays in 
completing his list of tutors, the plans for the 1952 vacation school had been 
so successfully realized that the numbers guaranteed at Thwaite Hall would 
be comfortably exceeded, and every seminar would exceed its minimum 
complement, while some would be completely filled : there was every prospect 
of a highly successful school this year. The tours committee reported full 
bookings for all but the Northampton tour in the 1952 programme : for 1953 
eight tours were planned, the highest number so far. The annual general 
meeting committee (chairman, Miss M. B. Honeybourne) reported that the 
dinner will be held at Crosby Hall, and that the librarian of the Guildhall 
would address the company on the history of the Hall. The minister of educa- 
tion would open the exhibition of foreign text-books. To retain control over 
numbers, admission to lectures and all other timed functions of the meeting 
would be by ticket only. 

* * * * * 

The trustees of the Huntington Library, San Marino, California, offer 
annually fellowships and grants-in-aid to senior scholars of established 
academic standing, to encourage research in the humanities. Awards are 
normally made to scholars whose proposed subjects of research lie within the 
fields in which this famous library possesses especially rich resources: Anglo- 
American civilization from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century therefore 
has preference, but other fields and periods also receive full consideration, 
for instance English history in the middle ages and in the eighteenth century, 
for both of which periods the Library possesses rich and important collections 
of MS. and other original sources. The purpose of these awards is to bring to © 
completion significant research projects on which substantial work bas already 
been done, and grants will not be made for initial or exploratory researches. 
Fellowships of the value of $4,000 are awarded for a period of twelve months, 
and grants-in-aid for shorter periods. The Library will normally expect prior — 
rights of publication of the results of studies carried out by means of its © 
fellowships or grants. Probably for reasons of distance, time and expense, © 
few British scholars have hitherto made use of the rich source-collections — 
acquired by the Library, for English no less than for American history. 
Applications should be addressed to:—The Chairman of the Fellowship | 
Committee, Huntington Library, San Marino 9, California, U.S.A., not latet © 
than 1 Jan. preceding the academic year for which the award is desired. 








